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NOTES FROM THE BANNER APIARY. 


NO. TL. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN CONVENTION, 


WENT to Detroit last week to meet Mr. Cutting, 





> 
[ meeting of the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. We worked hard to find some 
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} U.S. and Canadas. To all other coun- 
\ tries of the Universal Postal Union, 18c 


As soon as whi arrangements are all RR I 
will make the announcements in all the bee-papers, 
and then all who intend to come can send for cer- 
tificates. 

lam working hard to get up a good programme. 


| It is not yet complete, but Ican announce the fol- 


and complete the arrangements for the coming 


lowing: Reversing Combs, James Heddon; Bee 


| Pasturage, Thomas G. Newman; Marketing Honey, 
| C. F. Muth; Production of Extracted Honey, Chas. 


public building that could be had free of | 


charge, but it was simply impossible. 
city churches were ever used for such purposes, 
and it seemed for awhile as though we should be 
obliged to pay $90 for the use of ahall. At last, 
however, we found a hall called the ‘Red Men's 
Wigwam,” in which an organization called the 
“Red Men” hold their meetings. This hall will 
comfortably seat about 250 people, is well lighted, 
carpeted, furnished, and neat and cosy, and was 
secured for $40.00. It is located at 63 Michigan 
Avenue, one block west of the City Hall, and just 
across the street from the Antisdel Hotel, which 
will be the hotel at which the society will make their 
headquarters. The regular rates are $2.00 per day, 
but they have given us rates at $1.25 per day, pro- 
vided we will ** double up” on rooms, and who ever 
knew a bee-keeper at a convention who wanted to 
be put off into a room all alone? 

We called upon Mr. G. E. King, Secretary of the 
Mich. Railway Association, and we will have re- 
duced rates in Michigan, and he said there would be 
no doubt but that he could secure reduced rates as 
far east as Buffalo, as far west as Chicago, and as 
far south as Toledo. I am now in correspondence 
with the secretaries of other associations, and ex- 
pect to have reduced rates to still further points. 


None of the | 





Dadant and Son; Production of Comb Honey, G. M. 
Doolittle; The Pollen Theory, Prof. A. J. Cook; 
Selling and Shipping Bees by the Pound, E. M. Hay- 
hurst; Comb Foundation, John Vandervort; Win- 
tering Bees, Ira Barber; Excellence or Cheapness, 
which? A. I. Root. There are several others to 
whom I have written, asking if they would lead in 
the discussion upon certain subjects, and I have 
not yet heard from them; hence I am not at 
liberty to make any more announcements. 

Father Langstroth writes that he hopes to be 
with us, yet he is not certain. E. J. Oatman will be 
present, also Wm. F. Clarke, Allen Pringle, H. R. 
Boardman, Dr. L. C. Whiting, H. D. Cutting, Dr. 
A. B. Mason, O. J. Hetherington, and James Ure. 
lhave written to Mr. D. A. Jones, asking him to 
take the lead in the discussion upon the “ Different 
Races of Bees.” I have also written to a large num- 
ber, asking them if they will be present; but their 
answers are only beginning to arrive. 

The President of the Mich. Agricultural College, 
Mr. Willitts, will be present, and welcome the so- 
ciety to Michigan. It will be remembered that he 
is the one who helped Prof. Cook to get the ruling 
that allows us to send our queens by mail. He will 
give usa ‘“rouser.” I have met him, and I know 
that he is capable of it. 
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‘The evening Sessions will be devoted to answering 
questions. There will be a question - box, and all 
questions -that come up during the day will be 
written out and dropped into the box, and at the 
evening session they will be taken out and discuss- 
ed. Any one who will not be present can send 
questions to me at any time previous to or during 
the meeting, and I will put them intothe box. If any 
questions are sent to me during the meeting, send 
them to Detroit, care of Antisdel House. The pres- 
ent indications are that the coming meeting will be , 
one of the most pleasant, interesting, and success- 
ful ever held by the society, and I sincerely hope | 
that as many of you as possible may be present to 
participate in the “ good time.” 

8—W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 70-40. 

Rogersville, Mich. Sec. N. A. B. K. A. 

Friend H., I want to encourage you in! 
having done at least one good thing in this 
matter; that is, in choosing a hall that we 
have to pay for. If the bee-keepers of North 
America can’t raise $40.00 for the use of a 
hall, they are a rather sorry set. I am glad, 
too, that we are to be entertained at a hotel 
that does not have any whisky-shop just | 
over t’other side, or back of the desk. The 
doubling-up won't hurt us in the least. 


Sar re - 
HOW TO RAISE BUCKWHEAT. 


ITS SOIL, PREPARATION, AND HOW TO HARVEST. 


SEE considerable in GLEANINGS in regard to 
buckwheat for bee pasture. The main object 
of buckwheat is to secure a good crop of grain; 
for if you do this you will secure your crop of | 
honey also. Now to do this there are several 

things to be considered; to wit, the quality of soil, 
the preparation, time of sowing, ete. Buckwheat 
will not pay in all localities in this county. Neither 
river bottoms, nor a loose rocky soil is good for it. 
On this account it produces such a luxuriant 
growth of straw that it falls down and does not fill; 
and the fog along rivers is thought to prevent its 
filing. As a rule it will not do well on a loose 
stubble-fleld, although I have known some good 
crops raised on wheat-stubble by breaking up and | 
harrowing down level, then sowing and harrowing 
in. 

To insure a good crop, select a good sod on a good 
clay soil that dogs not lie too level, so that it will 
drain well; break early in the season—the earlier | 
the better; let it lie until near the time to sow, then 
cross the ground, stirring it well, and then let it lie 
a few days. 

Harrow it down level, and sow broadcast, 3 pecks 
per acre, and harrow again, being careful to have 
the land perfectly dry when worked; for to work 
land when wet, for buckwheat, is to destroy the 
crop. The sod may be broken when moist, but not 
too wet. After this you may just as well not sow at 
allas to work the land when wet. The time for 
sowing here is from the 1th of June to the 10th of 
July; but if the locality is inclined to be frosty, I 
would not risk it later than the Ist of July. If your 
land is prepared as above, and sowed in time, if the 
Jand is strong enough to produce a good sod you will | 
wet a good crop without using fertilizers; but if it 
is not, a light top dressing of stable manure spread 
on and harrowed in with the buckwheat will pro- 
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duce a good crop. If you put it on too thick it will 
cause it to falldown. Lime is a good fertilizer, and 
also a good phosphate. 

Now afew words in regard to harvesting: Cut 
when three-fourths of the grains are ripe; cut, if 
possible, when damp; let it lie in swaths a few days 
until the straw is partially cured, then rake in good- 
sized bunches, and set it up, twisting the tops, and 
then chuck it down well so that it will not fall 
down. If it does, it will not dry out; and if it 
should blow down it should be set up at once. 
Let it stand until dry, which will take from § to 12 
days, if the weather is fine. If you have only a few 
acres, the cheapest way to thrash it is the old way 
with the flail, providing you or some of your neigh- 
bors have a fanning-mill. If it is as dry as it should 


' be, two men will thrash as fast as one ean haul, 


even if you have your floor prepared in the field 
where it grows. This is done by shoveling off the 
loose dirt until you come to solid ground, and let it 
dry off; you can then thrash with but little loss. 
If, however, you havea large crop you want the 
separator; and if you have a good barn floor, there 
is where you want to thrash. The best plan, after 
raising a crop of buckwheat, is to sow the stubble 
in oats and grass the following spring, so as to get 
back toasod. It may be sown down in rye and 
grass the same fall, with good results. 
Wo. D. TITCHENELL. 
Pleasant Hill, W. Va., Oct. 21, 1885. 


Thanks, friend T. I believe I should 
agree with you in regard to buckwheat, only 
on our clay land we never have any success 
without phosphate, which we sow witha 
seed-drill, just as they sow it for wheat. In 
our locality it seems to fill better if sown 
rather late—just so as to escape frost, for 
instance. Our boys are just now thrashing 
an excellent crop that was sown about the 
first of August. We drill it in just as we 
drill in wheat. 


OUR OWN APIARY. 


AN IMPORTATION OF 75 QUEENS. 


have just received another importation of 
75 queens. They were shipped the 28th of 
Sept., and arrived here the lith of Oct. 
There were only three dead and two miss- 
ing out of the whole lot, and the rest are 
all safely introduced. Of all the importations of 
queens we bave ever received, I think ] never saw 
any equal to these. They are large and yellow, and 
at this date (Oct. 22d), are laying nicely. Including 
the imported queens we already had on hand, we 
now go into winter quarters with about a hundred, 
all told. This will give us a fine vigorous stock for 
next season. Taking every thing into considera- 
tion, the imported stock, season after season, seems 
to give the best results. 
BEE-VEILS WITH GLASS FRONTS. 

Several have sent us veils with glass fronts. We 
have given them a careful test; and while they are 
superior for a short time to any thing else for look- 
ing at eggs, we find them objectionable on account 
of the steam from the breath forming On the glass 
so soon. If the weather is at all cold, the glass be- 
comes coated like the windows of a room on a frosty 


FE 
D 


, morning. Even ina warm day some moisture will 
, collect upon the glass. Again, it is liable to be bro- 
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ken at any time, nor can it be carried in the pocket. 
A veil made of grenadine, with a Brussels net for 
the face, offers scarcely any obstruction to the eye- 
sight. I don’t remember that I ever had any trou- 
ble in seeing eggs with a veil of this kind. Unless 
the bees are very cross, or one has some particular 
work on hand, I think the ability to control the 
nerves and muscles of the face is far superior to any 
veil that was ever invented. One must have such 
control of himself, that when a bee alights upon his 





eve or nose, with evident hostile intent, he will pay | 


no heed to it. In the great majority of cases, the 


bee will conclude that it is a waste of sting to give | 


vent to his ire, when seemingly it would do no good. 


I get out of practice now. Father used to poke fun 


the sole embodiment of wisdom and experience is 
theirs? 
THAT NAMELESS DISEASE, AGALN? 

A correspondent, in another column, claims that 
the removal of the queen does not effect a cure. 
Perhaps there are different phases of this disease, 
as of foul brood. The colony in our apiary that I 
spoke of some time ago seems to be on the road to 
recovery. The bees from the new queen we intro- 
duced seemed strong and healthy. and show none of 
the symptoms of the old bees. I am inclined to 
think that the disease that affected the swarm in 
our apiary is hereditary, though it may differ in 
other localities. 

PAINTING RIVES. 

We are now giving all our tin-roof chatl-hive cov- 
ers a new coat of paint, as they begin to need it 
now. It has been some three or four years since 
they were last painted. Ernest R. Roor. 


EO tt 
PREPARING FOR WINTER. 


too much, some full combs were taken away from 
them, to be used in feeding others; and in this way 
all were made to weigh 20 or 25 lbs. of honey. After 
thus weighing the combs in a few hives, | got so I 
could dispense with the scales, and just count the 
number of pounds of honey right off by simply 
lifting the combs. Weighing them afterward 
showed that I was not one-half pound out of the 
way. After one gets used to this plan 1 consider it 
much better than the weighing of hives, for thére 
is a certainty about it, secured in no other way. 
Afier all had sufficient honey, those which are to 
be left on the summer stand during winter were 


| carefully packed with chaff at the sides, in place of 
It took me a long time to learn this, and sometimes | 


theside boxes which were used during the summer. 


| As the chaff packing in the front and rear remains 
at me, and tell me that | would abandon the contin- 

ual use of the veil. T mentally vowed IT wouldn't; | 
but it is strange how people wil! change their minds, | 
isn't it, and that they should sometimes think that | 


undisturbed year after year, this gives packing all 
around, except on top. For the top, I prefer (after 
having used all kinds of material for packing), fine 
basswood sawdust, such as comes from the saws in 
sawing sections. This is filled into common cotton 
cloth, so shaped as to form acushion four inches 
thick, or deep, and large enough to come over the 


| top of the brood-chamber, and half way over the 


chaff packing on all the sides. The reason for pre- 
ferring this fine basswood sawdust is,{that it seems 
to pass off moisture, and retain the heat of the bees 
during all times that any packing will pass off 
moisture; and at times when this moisture does not 
so pass off it will absorb it, even to almost the bulk 
of the cushion, thus keeping the bees always dry, 
bright, and warm. Those colonies which are to be 
wintered in the cellar are all in single-walled hives, 
having an eight-inch-high cap. This cap is turned 
bottom side up, and filled with fine straw, when a 
follower is placed on the straw, upon which I stand 
a moment or two, thus pressing the straw into the 
eap. Aslam a“ do- little fellow,” weighing only 
270 Ibs., this process fixes the straw so you can 


| handle the cap xs you please, and the straw will not 


fall out afterward. The cap is now placed on the 


| hive, which has, over the frames, a quilt of two 


FRIEND DOOLITTLE TELLS US EXACTLY HOW HE | 


DOES IT. 


4 month or more, preparing my bees for win- 


thicknesses of cotton cloth, which allows the 
moisture to puss up through the straw and out at 


| the eracks at the top of the cap during the fall 
Stam now busy, and have been for the past | 


ter, I thought perhaps some of the readers of | 


GLEANINGS might like to know how I fixed | 
them. The first thing I did was to see that | 


all had honey enough, which should be at least 25 
ibs., to last from the first of October till the flowers 
secrete honey next year; but as I found that I did 
not have enough to give all quite that amount, I 
have allowed only 20 lbs. to those which are to be 
wintered in the cellar, expecting to feed, if neces- 
sary, in the spring. To ascertain the amount in each 
hive I first took some average empty combs the 
same age as were in the hives, containing about 
the same amount of bee- bread, and weighed 
them, by which I found that the average weight of 


nucomb was three-fourths of a pound. I then took | 
“aspring balance and went to a hive, opened it, and | 


hooked each comb of honey on the spring scale, 


setting down the weight thereof. The whole was | | 


then added up, and the weight of the comb subtract- 
ed, which gave me the amount of honey in the hive. 
if there was not 2) Ibs., I took out the combs baying 
the least honey in them, and put in full combs of 
honey, which I had reserved for feeding purposes, 
until the proper amount was obtained. Jf they had 





months, before setting in the cellar. When set in 
the cellar, the cap is raised one-half inch above the 
top of the hive, resting on little blocks at each 
vorner. Asthe straw always settles a little below 
the bottom of the cap in the middle, when 
thus raised it strikes the top of the hive ex- 
cept all around the outer edge, thus keeping the 
cluster of bees warm, dry, and nice, while the 
moisture escapes all around the outside of the hive. 

The first hive is set cight inches above the cellar 
bottom, and the next set on top of the cap to the 
first one, and so on until the top of the cellar is 
reached. Don't understand that I have set the 
bees in the cellar yet; for from the Ith to the 25th 
of Nov. is the time I usually do this; but I have 
them all fixed but setting in. G.M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Oct. 16, 1885. 

Friend D., L agree with you exactly in all 
you say in the above; but with our chaff 
lives we prefer about a peck of loose chaff 
spread directly over the sheet of burlap, be- 
fore putting down the chaff cushions. This 
peck of loose chaff is spread all around so 
as to fill all the corners, and absolutely pre- 
vent any bee from getting into the upper 
story or around the ventilators, 
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SHIPPING BEES FROM FLORIDA TO 
THE NOR?YH. 


CAN IT BE MANAGED 8O AS TO PROFIT ALL PAR- 
TLES, INCLUDING THE EXPRESS COMPANIES? 


WISH to continue the subject-matter of Mr. J. 

H. Martin's le ter, and your remarks, on p. 661, 
GLEANINGS for Oct. 1. Iam glad you feel you 
ought to help the Florida bee-keepers, and I 

* am sure we are willing to help the Northern 
bee-men. But, can we help each other in a business 
way? Can shipping bees by the pound from Florida 
to the North be carried on so as to leave a profit at 
both ends of the line? If we could only getin our 
crop of honey, and then send you our bees in time 
to gather yours, how nice it would be! but I fear we 
can not do this completely. How late in the season 
could the Northern bee-keepers receive bees in or- 
der to gather both basswood and white-clover hon- 
ey? Insections of Florida where the cabbage-pal- 
metto and mangrove grow, the bee-keeper would 
not want to dispose of his bees in May, because 
these plants bloom in midsummer; but in all sec- 
tions like this where I am, there is only the orange 
and saw-palmetto. The former, last spring, was 
unusually late, I was told, and I presume the saw- 
palmetto is generally in bloom the latter part of 
April. Now, it seems the Northern bee-men could 
afford to pay a good price for bees, if they could get 
them in time for white clover and basswood; and it 
seems the Southern man would profit by disposing 
of his surplus bees at a moderate price, after the 
saw-palmetto bloom fades away; so the difference 
between a‘ good price’’ and a “ moderate price” 
would go to help the express companies, that you, 
Mr. Editor, seem to have so much sympathy for. 





How many bee-keepers in the North are anxious to | 


undertake Mr. Martin's plan next year? I am anx- 


ious to study into the matter, and talk it over with | 
some of the Florida brethren, and we can let you | 
know what we are ready todo. Of course, to make | 


a success of it we must profit by Mr. M.’s experi- 


ence. I presume transportation facilities were in- 
complete in his case. This place, Orlando, is con- | 


nected with the North by an all rail route, and 


trains Jeaving it arrive in New York in 50 hours, and | 


in Cincinnati in about the same time. 


Now in conclusion, Mr. Editor, let me ask you to 


make some remarks on the subject —show us your 
“German thought and Yankee ingenuity ”’ by plac- 
ing before us some of the things which lie behind 
the scenes. 

My bees haye been working nicely for a week or 


would be much more agreeable to the bees, 
and better for all parties, if they could be sent 
to some Northern point by water instead of 
rail. I think they would stand 100 hours by 
water better than 50 hours by rail; and very 
likely they would be worth more when they 
pot to their destination. Can you or some- 
ody else tell us how many hours it takes a 
steamboat to make the trip, and could it not 
be managed so that the expense of shipment 
would be less? Wecould not afford to pay 
a good price for bees unless they could get 
here before the white-clover bloom, although 
a liltle further north they might gather 
quite a crop of honey, even if they did not 
arrive until the first of July. Lam inelined 
to think that nuclei might be better than 
packages of bees by the pound. because you 
could then put in good full combs of brood ; 
and shipping bees in the shape of brood is a 
very compact and safe way, where you can 
manage to avoid having the combs broken 
down. With wired combs, and transit by 
steamship, there ought not to be a bit of 
trouble; and to make the thing work nicely, 
some man located at a point where the 
steamships stop should buy the bees in large 
quantities, keeping, say, 1000 colonies to fill 
orders. He could then purchase large con- 
siguments, and he could ship by express to 
the interior of the States, and sell at a mod- 
erate figure. The same thing could be done 
along the line of our large rivers. We are 
doing considerable in this line, but we pur- 
chase our bees from parties who raise them 
within five or ten miles of us; for we are 
not located so that we could afford to pur- 
chase profitably from the South. 


EE ee 
A NEW NAME FOR HONEY-DEW. 


A NAME THAT IS TRUTHFUL, AND AT THE SAME 
TIME NOT UNPLEASANTLY SUGGESTIVE. 

| RIEND ROOT:—I have just read the interest- 

3 ing article by Prof. Cook, on “ Plant-louse 

q Nectar,” on page 73, GLEANINGS for Oct. 15. 

> _-1 see a distinctive appellation is wanted that 

will characterize this product, without con- 

veying any unpleasant or unfavorable impression, 


; and yet be literally true. I would suggest that we 


so on goldenrod and other fall flowers. The weath- | 


er is delightful. Oranges are not ripe yet; but 
lemons are picked before they are yellow, and were 
being shipped all last month and this. 
Orlando, Fla., Oct. 15, 1885. L. W. GRAY. 
though there is very much left for me to do 
in regard to the matter. You in Florida 
will have to decide how low you can furnish 
bees by the pound, and get your express 
agent to have his company decide how low 
they can afford to carry packages of bees by 
the hundred pounds—say to New York and 
Cincinnati, as you have it; then we in the 
North will have to decide what we can 
afford to pay; and if we get up a trade, all 
that remains is to work out some plan that 
will enable the bees to stand a fifty-hour 
trip safely. It just now strikes me that it 


eall it 
PLANT-NECTARINE,* 


for the following reasons: Because it is descrip- 
tive; it implies the origin and the quality of this cu- 
rious product. 

Strictly speaking, its origin is in the plant, although 
it undergoes its transformation in the body of the 


| plant-louse; therefore it may be truly described as 
ig . " | plant-nectarine. The word “louse”’ is useless. 
Friend Gray, it does not seem to me as | 


The origin of honey is in the flower; but it under- 


| goes its transformation in the body of the bee. But 





we do not use the word “bee’’ in connection with 
honey, and therefore we may dispense with the word 
“louse” in this case also; and in getting rid of it we 
lose all the unpleasantness that it suggests, and of 
which you complain. The same may be said of the 
Latin word apis, though it is, perhaps, less objection- 
able. 

We will not speak of “‘bug-juice.”” You rightly 
say that both “honey” and“ nectar” are misnomers, 
when used to describe this secretion; neither is 





* Pronounced Nek-ta-rin, not rine, 
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! 
“honey-dew”’ correct. “ Plant-nectarine” is both | 
queen are put in at the opening where the 


accurate and descriptive, the real meaning of the 
word nectarine being ‘sweet as nectar.” Hereisa 
name that commends itself as being accurate, eu- 
phonious, and descriptive; and it is not Latin, but 
musically pure English. Frebertck D. Wesley. 

Lane Park, Florida. 

So far as I am concerned, friend W., 1 
should like the word ** plant nectarine” well | 
enough ; but I should be very*glad to have 
Prof. Cook’s opinion in regard to the matter. | 
We have had so much trouble and confusion 
with names picked up at random in times 
past, that I should greatly prefer that we | 
consider well before deciding upon any name. 

——nnn ee -——-- 
ANOTHER PLAN FOR MAKING A 
QUEEN-CAGE. 

SOMETHING EASILY MADE, AND THAT OFVEKS 

QUITE A GOOD MANY DECIDED ADVANTAGES. 


‘T causes so much trouble and expense to 
‘ make changes in regard to any imple- 
ment so generally used as a queen-cage, 
Lhave more than once decided that [ 
would advise no more changes, unless 
the new article possessed very great merit. 
Another thing. although the cage figured 
and described below has never before been 
presented exactly as the inventor shows it 
here, yet quite a number of the brethren | 
have been figuring on different devices | 


quite similar. It is probable that this inven- | 
tion, like so many others, belongs to so 
many that itisa hard matter to say just 
whose property it is. if. in faet, it can be- 
long to any one individual. 





COSTELLOW'S QUEEN-CAGE, 

The only woodwork in this cage is the 
irregular-shaped block shown at the right. 
This block is made of 14-inch plank, bass- | 
wood preferable. Strips are sawed off from 
the plank, 28 inches long; then with a buzz- 
saw With a suitably beveled platform, a 
three-cornered piece is taken from the whole | 
length, from two corners, in such a way 
that when you slice off the pieces, they will 
he like the block above. ‘The dimensions | 
are—thickness, 4 inch. The length of the 
longest side, as before mentioned, is 28 ineh- 
es; length of the longest sloping side, 14 
inches ; length of the short sloping side, 4 
inch ; length of the remaining side, 14 inch- 
es. This last-mentioned side is at exactly 
tight angles to the longest side first men- 
tioned. 

Two blocks, like the one described above, 
and a piece of common wire cloth, 8 x 44 
inches, make the cage. The wire cloth is. 
folded in the middle, and fastened to the 
blocks by tinned tacks, as shown in the cut. 
This leaves a space between the two blocks, 
to hold the candy, 4 inch wide at the narrow- 
est end, and nearly ? at the widest end. A 
piece of stout manifla paper is placed under | 
the wire cloth, on each side, where the .can- | 
dy comes. The tacks that hold all together | 
hold this paper in place. 
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When the cage is finished, the bees and 


sandy is to be put. After the bees and 
queen are in, soft candy is pushed into this 
eonical opening until it is filled. For a 
cover to the candy, get outa piece of tin. 
14x inch. Prick a hole exactly in the cen- 
ter. Putasingle wire nail through this hole: 
drive it into the wood at one side of the 
opening. When the tin is turned over the 
candy, the opening is closed. When the 
cage is to be put into the hive, swing the tin 
until it stands at right angles to the cage. 
and it will keep the cage from dropping be- 
tween two combs, at the same time leaving 
the candy orifice open. The bees liberate 
the queen by digging through the candy. If 
they should not get through in 48 hours, cut 
out the candy with a penknife. 

When the cage is to be sent by mail it is 
slipped into the wooden case shown at the 
left of the picture. Two wire nails driven 
in the proper place make the package so se- 
cure that there is no need of tying it up with 
paper unless you choose. Printed directions 
for introducing can be put on one sideof this 
wooden case, and the address and postage- 
stamp on the other side. 

When two cages are to be sent to the 
same address, the wooden case is to be made 
double length; for three, triple length, and 
so on. Where queens are shipped almost 
daily, these different-length cases can be 
kept in stock. This makes a much stronger 


‘package than tying them together with 


strings, or tacking them together with tacks, 
as we have had ample experience ; and it is 
also a good deal quicker done when you are 


in a hurry to cateh the mails. 


I see only one drawback to this cage, and 
that is. that we can not cage a feeble queen 
directly over a piece of comb containing 
brood and unsealed honey, as you do the 
Peet cage. I have not decided whether we 
shall use it or not: but I give it to you to 
think about and experiment with, if you 
Wish. IHlere is what friend Costellow says 
about it: 

I send you to-day a shipping and introducing cage. 
If there is any thing novel about it, I should like to 
have your comments. I do not claim this cage to be 
wholly original. Put the queen and bees into the 
cage through the candy hole; fill with candy after 
the bees are all in. C. W. CosTELLow. 

Waterboro, Me., Sept. 7, 1885. 


cc —er——— 
NOTES ON GLEANINGS FOR OCT. 15. 


. 
AND SOME KIND WORDS AS WELL. 


LEANINGS for Oct. Ith is at hand, and is 
worth to me more than the price of the en- 
tire year's subscription. Your articles are 
generally read by me to the whole family 
(there’s a lout of us too), and exeite much fa- 

vorable comment and discussion. Says one, * That 

article (Our Homes) is worth five such sermons as 


' we heard from the pulpit to-day,” and I heartily 


agreed with the speaker. Continue to give us just 
such plain, rambling, practical talks, and you will 
never lack for readers. GLEANINGS can not be 
injured by inserting articles from such alive man 


| as T. B, Terry, either, even if he js not a bee-keeper, 
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THE BROOD THAT IS NOT FOUL 
BROOD. 

I have had twocases of diseased brood, as described 

by Milton Hewitt, on page 699. One colony died 

last winter, and the otker seems to have been cured 


A DISEASE OF 


by a change of queen. There was no smell what- | 
The brood seemed to shrivel up, dry, and be | 
A frame of brood, with | 


ever. 
removed by the bees. 
sealed queen-cell, and adhering bees, taken from 


ae . zi 
is it a first-class good stout wheelbarrow, 
_but when the snow comes (and you know it 


Novy. 
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is coming soon) the handles can be unscrew- 


| ed, the wheel taken off, a pair of runners put 
(on, and—hurrah boys! ain’t that a daisy 


sleigh? You will see how it is by the pic- 
tures below. 


the diseased colony, and given toa queenless Col- | 


ony, did not carry the disease with it. 
onies were blacks. 


Both col- | 
On page 504 of A. B. J. for 1883, | 


Mr. H. L. Jeffrey describes avery similar disease, 


under the name of * Desiccated Foul Brood.” 
states the disease to be contagious, and much to be 
dreaded. Perhaps he can give us further light on 
this question. 


The editorial in regard to deep and heavy foun- | 
dation, vs. shallow and light, leads in the right di- | 
Hereafter I shall use no foundation in the | 


rection. 


He | 


WHEELBARROW FOR THE JUVENILE BEE-MEN. 


brood-chamber heavier than eight square feet to | 
the pound. My experiments with foundation during | 


the past two seasons lead me to agree with Messrs. 
Doolittle and Hutchinson, that “it doesn’t always 


pay,” when producing comb 


honey. Still, I am | 


loth to accept any less perfect work than we get by | 


using the full wired sheets of foundation. 


Mr. Doolittle, I see, has ** locked horns” with Mr. , 


Heddon 
swarms. 


on the question of 
Imust have gotten the “hang” of the 


Heddon method, for it works successfully with me, | 


and I can certainly no more tolerate the improve- 
ments (7) suggested by Mr. Doolittle than I can the 
use of the cumbersome chaff hives. Is not Mr. 
Dovlitttle’s cause of failure given in his last para- 
graph on page 706, where he says, ‘When I could 
be on hand, ete.’’? 

It is indeed true, that Mr. Heddon has a system 
“all his own,” and withal so perfect a one that no 
progressive bee-keeper who becomes familiar with 
its details will practice any other. 

How to secure the nectar secreted within reach 
of his apiary with the least possible expenditure of 
lubor and capital, isthe problem that Mr. H. is try- 
ing to solve; and all his fixtures, methods, and 
writings tend to its solution. 
icised from the standpoint of the specialist only. 

The veteran bee-keeper of 15 or 20 years’ experi- 
ence is very apt to become prejudiced and wedded 
to his own peculiar fixtures and management, and 
so often views with disfavor the innovations and 
improvements of this progressive age that we often 
prefer the judgment of the enterprising apiarist of 
four or five years’ standing to that of the life-time 
bee-keeper. DWIGHT FURNESS. 

Furnessville, Ind., Oct. 18, 1885. 


rr oO 


SOMETHING FOR THE JUVENILE BEE- 
KEEPERS, 


A SLEIGH AND WIEELBARROW ALL IN ONE. 


UR enterprising friends who maunfac- 
ture the ** Bee-keeper’s wheelbarrow,” 
of which we have sold so many, have 
finally remembered the small people 
usually found around bee - keepers’ 

homes, and they make us a gas-pipe wueel- 


p 


preventing after- | 


They should be crit- | 





You will notice that the runners are all of 
_iron, and the sleigh stands up so high that it 
| will go through deep snow, if need be ; and 
| when you are riding down hill you sit up 
‘like a man, instead of being down nearly 
‘level with the ground. We use a wheel- 
| barrow here at home a good deal to go to the 
| postoffice : and when there comes a big show 
/the wheelbarrow has to be stowed away 
‘somewhere, and the sleigh be got down. 
| Now, with this arrangement we can have 
‘them all in one. If there is sleighing, you 
jare all right; and if there comes a muddy 
| time in winter, you are all right. I don’t 
| know how long it takes to make the change. 
| but I presume not very long. 
| May be you would like to know what this 
nice little implement costs. Well, the price 
|for the wheelbarrow alone, without any 
sleigh attachment, will be $1.50; with run- 
ners added, 25 cts. more. For an order of 2 
}at once, 10 per cent off; 3 or more at one 
| time, 15 per cent off. Tens or hundreds 
rates given on application. The handles are 
of gas-pipe, + inch inside. The weight of 
the whole complete, is only 9 Ibs. : 
In regard to the use of such a tool, it 
seems to me that it ought to be a paying in- 
'vestment in any family where there are 
| small boys; for a boy only 24 years old can do 
| considerable marketing. and carry a pretty 
| fair load with a little cart or wheelbarrow. 
| You see, we know about this at our house, 
for Huber does quite a good many errands 
with his cart and wheelbarrow. Only da 
before yesterday he was sent for coal oil, an 
brought it back all right, and probably did 
it just as well as a man or woman could have 
done it. He will carry quite a Joad of ap- 
ples, turnips, sugar, or whatever else may be 
wanted; and while it is the tallest kind of 








fun for him, it saves his mamma a good 
many weary steps, 


barrow, all iron except the box, on the same 
plan of their large wheelbarrows. Not only 
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SHIRKING RESPONSIBILITIES. 


WHY FRIEND DANIELS DOESN'T LEND HIS HARROW 
ANY MORE. 


> 


) row story that comes so near my own experi- 

A ence in that line, I am tempted to relate it, as 

phases of human nature that you rather seem 

to think indicate “ whole-souled fellows.” 
here it is: 

One morning I was accosted thus by Mr. S., 2 
renter: “*Mr. Daniels, Mr. R. sent me down to see if 
you could lend me your harrow to put some wheat 
in that I am sowing on his place.” 

“Yes, Mr. S., you can have it. 
in a few days to put mine in.” 

“ All right; we shall not be using it long.” 

I waited two weeks before I really had to have it, 
and it had not been sent home. Then I was in a 
hurry, and started to hunt it up. I saw it over in 
the middle of the field, where they had finished and 
left it. 
home. He said Mr. R. was to furnish him tools; 
and if Mr. R. had not taken it home yet it might 
stay there. I went to see Mr. R., and told him what 


But [ shall want it 


it will give you one more glimpse of certain | 


of us, to help anybody who is suffering, and 
it seems awful to think there are et ny who 
will borrow tools, and refuse to bring them 


— | home, under just such circumstances as the 
RIEND ROOT:—You have told so good a har- | 


one mentioned above. One claims that the 
responsibility rests upon * t’other man,” and 
*t’other man” claims just the reverse. 
Friend Daniels, suppose you put the matter 


| this way: ‘* Suppose, neighbor, I had refus- 


Well, | 


ed to Jend my harrow, who would have been 
the sufferer ?”? The moral seems to be, that 


'it isa very bad practice indeed to get ina 


way of borrowing, or lending either. 
Not an hour ago I sent tor a mortar-box 


' which has been lent for several months. | 


wanted a mason to go to work at the walls 
of a greenhouse, before our pleasant fall 
weather was ended. In fact, a storm is 
pending just now. When one of my men 
got there with my horse and wagon the box 


| Was in use, and they could not spare it with- 
| out very great trouble and expense, so he 


I went to see Mr. S8., to have him bring it | 


t 


Mr. S. said. Mr. R. remarked that he didn’t borrow | 
the harrow; and if Mr. 8. did not take it home, he | 


wouldn't. 

I said, ‘‘ Mr. S. was your tenant, and got the har- 
row through your influence, and you ought, as a 
gentleman, to bring it home.” 

He said he told Mr. S.tha he could get a harrow 
of me, but that was all. I told Mr. R. that if a ten- 
ant of mine should use my word, and get a tool of 
him, I would take it home. He said he was not that 
kind. SoItook a sled and went after my barrow. 

Such, Mr. Root, is one of my experiences in lend- 
ing harrows, and it has done me worlds of good, for 
I then and there swore off from lending a harrow 
(that much-abused tool), and I think I have ample 
excuse, and have been amply paid for my trouble 
in going after my harrow, and all my neighbors 
understand it. 


This is not written for publication. | 


It is written to you, Mr. Root, and I have given vent | 


tomy feelings to at least one man. 


But I believe | 


that such examples should be held up to the scorn | 


of the world, and not be considered * whole-souled 
fellows.” If they should happen to have a handle 
to their name, as * Dr.,”’ or“ M. D.,” it is no better. 
I want men who have a sense of justice established 
in their hearts. S. DANTELS. 

Pine Grove, O. 

I have given place to the above, because it 
illustrates so well the point I wish to bring 


| section. 


out. There are many quite good people in | 


this world who are in the habit of doing 
something quite like the neighbors mention- 
ed above, in claiming that they have wrong- 
ed no one. Now, the truth is, that responsi- 
bilities rest on us a great many times when 
we have individually been inno way at fault. 
A few days ago a nape pine in the news- 
papers mentioned the case of a young wo- 
man who jumped into a canal to rescue a 
drowning boy. Some men stood around, 
but made no attempt to do any thing to save 
him. They might have said, ‘‘ The boy got 
into the canal himself : we had nothing to do 
with it whatever.’’ They might have gone 
further, and claimed it was none of their 
business. 


But it is our business—every one | 


came back without it. If I should stop right 
here you might reasonably accuse me of the 
same uncharitableness I have been talking 
about so much lately ; but [ am very glad to 
be able to add, that the neighbor who was 
using it sent word to me that I should go to 
work and make a new one at his expense. 
Now, that is what I call Christianlike. I 


felt happy about it as soon as the message 
| was delivered ; but instead of putting our 


neighbor to this expense I concluded to take 
the risk of putting my work off one day 
more; and even if it does rain, | am not go- 
ing to feel cross about it. 


eT ag 


HOW TO SELL COMB HONEY AT 
FAIRS. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT THE WIDTH OF SECTIONS 
THAT WILL BE WANTED FOR NEXT SEASON. 


rE take the following from the Canadi- 
an Bee-Journal of Sept. 30: 


At the Toronto Exposition it was very 
easy for a person passing through the hon- 
ey-house to perceive the simple and easy 

method of disposing of sections which had been but 
partially filled out. Thousands of sections may be 
sold at every fair by the method there adopted. We 
think the eredit is due Mr. J. B. Hall, of Woodstock, 
as the first who commenced selling in this way. It 
is done by cutting the sections from corner to cor- 
ner, making four triangular pieces, laying them 
down on the wood, showing olf the honey to the best 
possibie advantage. The pieces sell very rapidly at 
five cents each, giving you twenty cents for each 
It would not pay to take sections that con- 
tained a full pound or more of honey, and cut them 
in this way. Every year bee-keepers are getting 
more and more into the habit of using thinner sec- 


| tions; and we are becoming convinced that sections 


' not that thick. 





more than 1', or 1%; inches are too thick to be proft- 
itable. We do not think many of our customers 
will use sections thicker than 1°, inches, perhaps 
Cutting up the sections, and selling 
the pieces at five cents each at the exhibition, bas 
become so popular that there must have been twen- 
ty-five or fifty thousand people fed with honey dur- 
ing the two weeks’ fair. 

We intended to try the above at our own 
county fair; but unfortunately our apiary 
of about 400 hives is less than a fourth of a 
mile from the fair-ground, and there were so 
many bees around our honey-stand during 
the whole three days of the fair that we 
dared not undertake to cut up comb honey. 
—I agree with friend Jones exactly in regard 
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to the width of our section boxes ; and my 
opinion is, that very few. will be called for 
wider than 1% inches, after bee-keepers get 
used to this thickness. Of course, they do 
not hold a pound ; but as comb honey is al- 
ways sold by the weight with us, I do not 
think it will be an objection. On the con- 
trary, I think more honey can be sold in a 
package costing at retail from 15 to 18 cents, 
than by using a section that holds more. At 
least, that is the case in our vicinity. 


-—--—————— fi 


REPORT OF THE CONVENTION IN 
THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 


A REPORT FROM MANITOBA. 


HINKING perchance it might be of some in- 
terest to you to hear what is being done in 
apiculture in this far-off Canadian North- 
west, I beg to report that, during the time of 
the Manitoba Provincial Exhibition last 

week, a convention of bee-men took place, and an 
organization under the title of the ** Manitoba Bee- 
Keepers’ Association’ was formed, with Chief- 
Justice Wallbridge, President; Thos. Collins, Vice- 
President, and J. Hammond, Hon. Sec. An ex- 
change of experiences among the brethren clicited 
the following facts: 

1. That cellar wintering with chaff packing had 
resulted most successfully in this part of the world 
during the past exceptionally severe winter. 

2. That there is with us, owing to the numerous 
and varied sources of supply, an uninterrupted 
tiow of honey and pollen from the very first open- 
ing of spring bloom till the occurrence of frost; and 
that, except when hindered from working by bad 
weather or high winds, which are very prevalent 
here, or from defective management, the bees con- 
tinue brood - rearing without a break throughout 
the entire season. 

My queens are still laying at date of writing, 
without the stimulus of feed. In this connection, 
Mr. Vaughan, of Selkirk, Manitoba, stated he had 
started in the spring with one nucleus, and from 
this had resulted no less than seven swarms, five of 
them in strong condition. Our brother being anx- 
ious to secure at least some surplus honey, was not 
quite satisfied with this state of things; but, by the 
way, friend Root, what a glorious time he might 
have had if he were only running a“ bees by the 
pound” business! 

3. That our work this year would furnish but a 
very imperfect clew as to the favorableness or oth- 
erwise of the past season for honey, as all the 
brethren had been running mainly for increase of 
colonies with surplus honey put down as a second- 
ary consideration. It is my opinion, however, that 
the frequent recurrence of high winds and wet and 
cloudy weather that characterized the greater part 
of the summer, warrants me in placing the honey 
harvest at away below the average. 

At our exhibition the entries in the bee-line were 
asfollows: Threeof Italian bees, twoof comb honey, 
one of strained, and one of implements—not a large 
exhibit, you may say; but recollect, it is only a be- 
ginning, and, judging from the zeal and enthusiasm 
evinced by the brethren at) the convention, there 
will be a very different turnout next year. 

Friend Root, to appreciate our work it must be 
borne in mind that we are all novices, struggling 





against severe and untried climatic conditions, so 
that our efforts in a measure must necessarily 
partake of the nature of experiments. We have 
much to learn, and perhaps quite a little to unlearn, 
in order to adapt our methods to the requirements 
of the country. Nevertheless I am convinced we 
have good material in our new bee-keepers’ asso- 
ciation, such as will by no means be content to ac- 
cept whatever difficulties there may be in the way 
as impediments to successful. bee-keeping in Mani- 
| toba. J. HAMMOND. 

Winnipeg, Can. 

Friend II., wherever it will pay to raise 
bees by the pound, it will certainly pay to 
raise honey; for bees never breed in the 
Way you mention, unless there is honey 
to be obtained ; and whén you build up to 
strong colonies, instead of encouraging in- 
crease so much, you will find that you will 
have good crops of honey. 


Zs > | etl 
DO BEES STEAL EGGS? 


AN ITALIAN THIEF STEALS AN EGG OF A BLACK 
QUEEN. 


EEING frienc Knox's article, headed “ Where 
did the egg come from?” has induced me to 
give my experience with a nucleus colony of 
Italians. I made the nucleus the Ist of May, 
composed of four frames. They raised me a 
fine queen from anegg. 1 introduced this queen to 
} a colony of blacks when one day old. I gave the 
nucleus a cell just sealed. This one hatched in due 
time. I took this queen away and gave them the 
second cell. They hatched this cell in five or six 
| days, and killed the young queen next day after 
| hatching. I let them go five days—no young brood, 
no eggs, no cells started, so I gave them the third 
cell. They killed this queen after hatching. I then 
thought I would let them have their own way, and 
go without a queen, which they did for three weeks. 
Then I thought I would give them some eggs froma 
choice queen from Dr. J. P. H. Brown. Onopening 
the hive to give the eggs, behold my surprise to find 
a queen-cell about half built, with a very young lar- 
va in it, two or three days old, I knew at once they 
had gotten it somewhere else, so I did not give the 
eggs, and in 13 days they hatched. this queen, and I 
tell you she was as black asa crow. This is a case 
beyond a doubt, where an Italian thief stole a black 
egg. 
This queen I kept until her brood was hatched, 
and they were common blacks. 


HOW A YOUNG QUEEN KILLED HER WOULD-BE RI- 
VAL IN THE CELL. 


| Jalso held a frame containing a queen-cell about 
| ready to hatch, and saw a young queen just five 
hours old cut a hole in the side of it, and deliberate- 
ly sting the young queen within the cell. She re- 
peated the sting three times, and then went on, I 
suppose looking for another. The bees went to 
work at once to tear down and drag out the dead 
queen, and in about half an hour they had the job 
completed. Now, friend Root, if these facts are 
worth publishing, you are weleome to them, 
R. B. WILLIAMS, 

Winchester, Tenn., Sept. 26, 1885. 

Friend W., you have given us something 
very important indeed. We had long ago 
surmised that bees do, under certain cireum- 
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stances, steal eggs; and your singular ex- 
periment seems, so far as I can see, to be 
evidence almost positive. The next ques- 
tion is, How did that Italian bee succeed in 
getting access to a brood-comb ? If the bee 
slipped into a black colony in the way that 
robbers do, and obtained an egg, and got 
out again, it isone of the most wonderful 
promptings of instinct that have ever been 
recorded. This worker-bee was a hero. The 
safety of the whole colony depended upon 
him, and he, like a brave patriot, risked his 
life for the possible chance of obtaining re- 
lief for the rest of his fellows, and succeeded. 
We have had record before, of the way in 
which a young queen cuts open the queen- 
cells and stings the occupant, but your ac- 
count of it is very plain and clear evidence. 
Many thanks for your communication. 








FALSE STATEMENTS IN REGARD TO THE HON- 
EY BUSINESS OF OUR COUNTRY. 


As a protection to our bee-keeping population, we propose in 
this department to publish the names of newspapers that per- 
sist in publishing faise statements in regard to the purity of 
honey which we as bee-keepers put on the market. 














"HE following is sent us, clipped from 
the N. Y. Weekly 7'ribune ot Oct. 7: 


COUNTERFEIT “COMB HONEY.” 


Mr. George A. Stockwell draws attention to | 


what we have reason to believe is a widely 
revalent and growing evil—the adulteration of 
oney, not only by mixing a large percentage of 
glucose with the extracted product, but by means 
of “fed apiaries,’”’ where sugar and water is sup- 
plied to the bees, which deposit it in the comb. 
tells The N. E. Farmer that * the market is glutted”’ 
with this counterfeit, and gives the following items 
of observation and experience: 

The bee-keeper delights to watch the bees as they 
come and go. In the busy season they drop upon 
the alighting-board as fast as drops of rain, and 
faster than man can count they are leaving the en- 
trance for the fields. The ceaseless activity is in- 
— as well as interesting. But inafed apiary 
the scenes are different. The young bees and the 
drones may play in the sun in front of the hive, but 
the hurrying workers are not seen as in other apia- 
ries. Where are they? They are within the hive 
carrying syrup from the feeder tothe combs. They 
are active, but activein what? In counterfeiting! 


The blame lies with the bee-master, who employs | 


bees to build comb around sugar syrup that he may 
sell for honey. 


long run, there is no profit in dishonesty. 


The honey obtained by feeding granulated-sugar | 
syrup has an attractive appearance in the comb. | 


It is white, so called, but there is also a dull, bluish 
tinge that tells its history at once to the practiced 
eye. 
one would complain; but it is sold for honey. A 
bee-keeper carried to market pure comb honey. 
Some of it was white, not the bluish white, some 
was dark, and some yellow. ‘The dealer would not 


buy. “Icould never sell it,” he said; “butif you | 
can produce honey like this” (pointing to a can of | 


sugar honey), “‘I can dispose of it.”” The bee-keep- 
er was disgusted. His pure honey could not com- 
pete and win with sugar and water. Let buyers 
demand honey, and not accept at any price what is 
not honey. That will give sugar and water a cold 
shoulder, and drive it out of the market. 

Now, if we knew where Mr. George A. 
Stockwell lives we might have some chance 
of refuting this slander on our industry. If 
there is an apiary in our land where comb 
honey is produced by feeding bees sugar 
syrup, let us hold the man up until he quits 
the business. I do not believe there is a 
word of truth in the statement, that adul- 


He | 


There is profit in selling for twenty- | 
five cents what cost five cents or less, but, in the | 


If this counterfeit were sold on its merits, no | 


terated honey ever brought a better price 
than a good quality of the genuine article. 
Will the Tribune please take notice, that 
they are greatly wronging an honest and 
hard-working class of people by giving place 
to statements like the above. which are en- 
tirely untruthful? 


ANOTHER. 

1 mail you a copy of the Lafayette Daily Journal, 
which has an article on first page, headed ** The 
Busy Bees’ Occupation Gone.” Please read it. 

Oxford, Ind. JAS. CAMPBELL. 

Below is the extract from the Daily Jour- 
nal, of Oct. 16: 

THE BUSY BEES’ OCCUPATION GONE. 

The spurious honey is now put up in little square 
boxes, which sell for from twenty to thirty cents a 
pound. It looks like honey, and it is said that it 
takes an excellent judge to tell that it is a fraud on 
the bee. 

The comb is manufactured with such skill that 
but few can tell it from the genuine article. It is 
made from paratline or beeswax, and the honey is 
blown into it by machinery. 

Another kind is put up in glass vessels like ordi- 
nary jelly-packages, the center of which contains a 
piece of honey-comb, and the honey is made by 
pouring about six parts of glucose around one part 
of honey inthe comb. Some of it is adulterated 
with glucose, some with cane sugar, with the syrup 
| of inverted cane sugar and others by heating ordi- 
| nary sugar with an acid; but it all resembles hon- 
| ey, and to a certain extent has its tlavor and odor. 

As there is no name or signature to the 
above item, we are forced to believe that it 
is an editorial, or written by one of the re- 
porters. Will our friends of the Journal 
take notice, that the above is absolutely 
false, and that we have for more than a year 
been trying to find out a single case of the 
kind mentioned. The comb honey in little 
| Square boxesis genuine bees’ honey; and not 
even an attempt has ever been made to imi- 
tate it. We stand ready to go to any need- 
ful expense to ferret out this whole matter, 
and prove what we say. There is this much 
truth in regard to the last part of the para- 
graph. There are glass vessels on the mar- 
ket, containing a piece of genuine comb 
honey; but as all honey candies as soon as 
| the weather becomes moderately cool, the 

proprietors of this kind of package use what 
| they call corn syrup to pour around the hon- 
ey—or rather, perhaps, a mixture of honey 
_and corn syrup; but every jar of this honey 
has the matter fully explained by a label, so 
that every purchaser knows exactly what he 
is getting. If honey can be procured that 
will not eandy at the approach of cool weath- 
er, it would probably be used instead. So 
far as manufacturing comb honey is con- 
' cerned, it is both untrue and impossible. 











} 


Please read this little slip of paper; and as you 
read, understand it was clipped from that best of 
all agricultural journals, the Rural New-Yorker. If 
you think best to notice it in GLEANINGS, do so. 

Borodino, N. Y., Oct. 16, 1885. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

S. W. M., Griffin, Ga.—Bishop Clark, of Rhode Is- 
land, in a late New-York paper, says that men, 
without the aid of bees, now make and sell ‘comb 
honey,” in which neither wax nor honey is used; 
that the comb is made of paraftine, and filled with 
substance resembling honey. If this is true, it isa 
death-blow to the honey trade;. if not true, the 
agricultural press ought to contradict it. 

Ans.—Itis probably true; but the sale of such 
initations must be limited to those ignorant of the 
properties of genuine honey. Such concoctions 
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will not be a death-blow to the honey trade any 
more than the sale of oleomargarine and _ similar 
imitations has been a death-blow to the dairy busi- 
ness, Of course, such frauds injure fair trade, but 
they can not destroy it. 

Many thanks, friend D.. for the clipping 
you send us. You are right in protesting, 
when things come to such a pass that men 
so well posted as the managers of the Rural 
New- Yorker should print such things. I re- 
fer to the single expression in their answer, 


* It is probably true.”’ Now, friends of the | 


Rural New- Yorker, and the rest of the agri- 
cultural press of America, if nothing else 


will satisfy you that you are misled and | 


humbugged, I will pay $1000 to any man or 
woman who will show me an establishment 
where they make and sell comb honey in 
which neither wax nor honey is used. Now, 
will our friends of the agricultural journals 
please be as willing to put down a damaging 
slander as they have been to give it publici- 
ty? They can, any of them, easily satisfy 


themselves as to whether I am good for the | 


offer I have made. 


To show the estimation in which fraudu- | 
lent bee-keepers are held by the different | 


bee-journals, and by apiarians as a class, we 
have only to clip the following item from 


the very next column of the Tribune from | 
which the extract on preceding page was | 


made: 


Mrs. Lizzie E. Cotton. West Gorham, Maine, is re- | 


ferred toas a “fraud” by The Industrial Journal, 
which states that all the apicultural papers reject 


her advertisement, and accuses her, among other | 
delinquencies, of having “advocated feeding bees | 


sugar and calling it honey.” 





A BEGINNER'S EXPERIENCE. 





SOMETHING FROM THE PLACE WHERE MR. LANG. | 


STROTH LIVES. 


HAVE3a few suggestions regarding bee-keeping, | 


and I thought 1 would submit them to you for 
your opinion. In bee-keeping Ido not claim 
to be any thing but an amateur. Three years 


ago 1 bought one swarm from Bro. Mc Cord, of | 


this place. By close attention, and the assistance of 
the A BC, I got along finely, losing but one swarm 
in hiving. Last fall I closed the season with 32 
swarms in good condition. I was called away from 
home in October for some three weeks, and busi- 
ness was pressing me so close I did not find time to 


look at bees again until January, when on opening 


I found two swarms starved to death, and several 
short of honey; but I began feeding strong, and 
pulled them through till April, when they began to 
drop off, and continued to until 1 had only five 
stands, and they in a weak condition. One of them 
was queenless, I succeeded in saving the five, and 
now have increased them to fifteen. All have lay- 
ing queens, and, as father Langstroth says, my 
chances are good to pull them through by a little 
feeding. 

Ieame near being a blind bee-man a couple of 
weeksago. I found that the moths were working in 
some of our frames, and concluded to sulphur 
them ona large scale, so I gathered up seven Sim- 
plicity hives, leaving the lower two empty. I then 
placed a coal-oil cook-stove in the bottom of the 
hive, with a small iron vessel to hold the sulphur. 
The sulphur part was a success, of course. A col- 


umn of nine Simplicity hives, one on top of the 
other, with a cover on the top, made a splendid 
smoke-house. So far, so good. I took my hives 
down, and found the moths all dead. I then put the 
frames away; but when I went to put the stove 
away it would not move. I think in raising the 
stove out of the bottom hive I threw the flame 
down in the stove, which caused the explosion. | 
was burned pretty badly on head and face, but my 
eyes were not injured, though my eyelashes were 
singed. I would advise all persons to put out the 
flame entirely when they attempt to move a stove. 
I shall the next time. 

I send you a sample feeder. A bee can not drown 
init. You can use it outside or inside of hives. 
| You can regulate the flow just as you want it. 
; You can use it to furnish water inside of hives, 
| when you are feeding sugar; and the beauty otf it 

is, almost every home in the land has feeders on 

hand. I send youasmall one for sample. 1 have 
|; them up to a quart in size. If you wish a freer 
| flow of honey, you have only to take the scissors and 
cuta few more notches, and bend those back. 1 
send you one more miniature sample of my winter 
feeder, embracing the Hill device for clustering, 
and feed at hand in shape of candied sugar. 
| T also claim that the candy will absorb some if not 
all the moisture, which is so damaging to bees, and 
also keep the candy in better shape for food. My 
| object in dividing the sugar-frame is, that when 
one portion is taken out, by having a duplicate 
mold you can make another cake of candy, and in- 
sert it when needed, The first expense would be 
trifling; any bee-keeper could make the frame and 
| the wold to run his candy blocks in. I think by 
| using this, if extremely cold weather should catch 
| a swarm ina partof the hive where honey is scarce, 
| they would have feed at hand. If hung in the shape 
of the Hill device, would it not tend to cluster them 
more in the center of the hives? This feeder is in- 
tended to cover all the frames in the hive. I have 
put a portable portico to some of your chaff hives, 
to rest the feeder on, and to others a simple rest for 
feeder. 

Father Langstroth was out yesterday, and says 
my stocks are in splendid condition, and I certainly 
have the bees. With a little more feeding I am 
safe. The season has been poor here. One of our 
largest bee-keepers has lost some stands from 
| starvation this summer. HORACE WELLS. 
| Oxford, Ohio, Sept. 2, 1885. 


Friend W.,I am inclined to think that 
the oil used in your coal-oil stove was of a 
nee quality, or such an explosion would not 
1ave resulted. I have often fumi 
combs in the way you mention, only I had 
a box at the bottom, with a door in it, soa 
dish of live coals could be set in through the 
door, and a roll of brimstone afterward 
thrown on the coals.-The sample feeder 
you send is only a modification of the 
Iaines feeder, shown in our price list and 
A BC book. A glass tumbler inverted ina 
saucer will answer the same purpose, only 
ki can not snip into the edge of the tum- 
ler with a pair of scissors, as you can a tin 





cup or tin can. I will explain to our readers, 
that the winter feeder is a little frame with 
partitions across, and the space between the 
parestons is filled with candy. This mi 
lave some advantages, but lumps of candy 
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laid on top of the frames answer almost as 
well. We arevery glad indeed to get a word 
trom our good old friend Mr. Langstroth, 
and rejoice that he is able to be out among 
the bees. 

_- rr So ee -— 


BUILDING UP NUCLEI IN FLORIDA. 


IS A QUEEN'S PROLIFICNESS IMPAIRED BY KEEP- | 


ING HER CONSTANTLY AT WORK FOR 
MANY MONTHS? 


HAVE received and read GLEANINGS for Sept. 

» 15. Lhoped]to see an article in it by an ex- 

[ perienced bee-keeper, on “ Building up Nu- 

* clei; but as I am disappointed, I shall ask 

you to give me foot-notes in reference to a 
few questions. 

Suppose 1 want to increase my number of col- 
onies. After building up a nucleus to a full colony, 
then dividing that colony and kcep on feeding till 
it builds up again, then dividing that colony again, 
will the old queen continue laying as well as at 
first, or does she need rest? If she will not lay as 
well, or needs rest, how many divisions would you 
advise? 

Beginning to feed a nucleus a small amount of 
sugar, and increasing the amount as it increases in 
bees, what amount of sugar do you think you would 
be apt to be feeding by the time it gets to be a full 
colony ? 

Suppose it is summer, or think of me down here 
ina summer land (by the way, I want to name my 
aupiary the “Summerland Apiary,” if you do not 
know of any by this name), and you wish to stop 
increasing, would you stop at once, or would you 
diminish the feed gradually? 

QUESTIONS FOR MR, DOOLITTLE. 

In GLEANINGS for Aug. 15, on page 557, in the last 
two sentences you speak of introducing virgin 
queens. Now, under this same circumstance — as 
introducing a laying queen would certainly be of 
advantage — do you not introduce laying queens 
when you have them on hand? If not, why not? 
Are the bees more likely to kill a laying queen? 
Would you advise a bee-keeper to follow the plan 
of introducing laying queens when he has them 
under the above circumstance? I work my bees 


for comb honey, and like your opinion on fany 


thing relating to the working of bees for comb 
honey. L. W. Gray. 
Troy, Fla., Sept. 25, 1885. 
Friend G., [have never been able to see 


that a queen was injured, or made any | 
shorter-lived, by keeping her at work con- | 


tinually. Even the queens that I kept lay- 
ing through the winter, in my greenhouse 
experiments, seemed to lay just as well 


when spring came as those that had had a_ 
rest.—In regard to the amount of sugar re- | 


quired, itis almost impossible to give any 


answer, so much depends upon the number | 
of bees you feed, and that depends upon the 
prolificness of the queen ; also as to whether | 
they get any assistance by way of stores in | 


the fields. You can stop increasing at once 
or not, just as you choose. Cutting off the 
rations suddenly may make the bees cross 


fora day or two, but Ican not see that it. 
does any harm otherwise.—If you will ex- | 


cuse me for ially answering the ques- 
tion you ad d to friend D., I would 
suggest that you haye not read your A BC 








! 
| book fully, friend G. Laying queens are 
always much easier to introduce than virgin 
| queens ; and the only reason why we go to 
| this extra trouble to introduce virgin queens 
_ is because of the fact that they are always 
recognized as being difticult to introduce un- 
der almost any circumstances. Of course, 
the same plan would answer for introducing 
laying queens, but no one would think of 
going to all this pains when we have estab- 
lished plans so much simpler. 


i <-. 
PREVENTING AFTER-SWARMS. 
SOMETHING FURTHER FROM FRIEND HEDDON. 


N page 705, Bro. Doolittle rather chides me, 
and insinuates that am prone to blind ad- 
herence to certain petted plans. I hope and 
trust Lam not guilty of any such non-pro- 
gressive tendencies. I mean that my future 

works shall prove that lam not. Bro. D. thinks I 
am too conservative, because I do not at least try 
his additions to my plan of preventing after- 
swarms. I can not agree with him regarding the 
cause of my refusal totest the said additions. The 
real reasons are these: 

1. As Dr. Miller recently stated, there are certain 
matters and principles, connected with our pur- 
suit, that a bee-keeper of average intelligence and 
considerable experience can correctly decice upon, 
without troubling himself to put to practical test. 

2. Ido not need to test the speed and efficiency of 
additions and complications that are in no way 
needed. 

The plan, as | have heretofore given it to your 


» readers, being speedy and simple, worked perfectly 


with me, with many colonies, and in different sea- 
sons; and had it not, you may be sure I would not 
have presented it tothe public. Many have been 
the private reports regarding the success with it; 
and Lam of the opinion, that, while it may be true 
that it is one of the methods that will vary in vary- 
ing localities, still the usual cause of failure is due 
to imperfections in the detail manipulation. 
Perhaps in Bro. Doolittle’s locality his bees are 
not working lively in the fields from hives that 
have cast prime swarms seven days previously, and 
he, having absorbed the spirit of the plan, wittingly 


added the precautionary measure of making the 
removal of the old colony, only when the young 


bees were out for their exercising and localizing 
flights. Thus by the use of his native tact and clear 
understanding of the principles of this method, he 
can now say, with the rest of us, * Success is mine,” 
incurring no added manipulation, only the extra 
care of watching for the exercising flights above 
referred to. 

Bro. D.’s “ explanation’ of where my old colony 
gets bees with which to form these second swarms 
is not at all satisfactory tome. My bees never act 
as he describes, in this locality. 

My experience in manipulating bees, and the im- 
plements connected with them, tells me, without 
any practical tests, that my plan, when hampered 
with his additions, as given on page 556, is no im- 
provment over allowing the old colonies to cast 
their after-swarms, and our hiving them, as of old. 
This is true of any apiary as well equipped for nat- 
ura] jncrease as are my own. 

Regarding the “chaff hives’’ and “ Simplicity 
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frames,’ as mentioned by Bro. D. on page 705, he | 


does me injustice. Three times I have tested tene- | 
ment hives—twice on an extensive scale. I have | 
never opposed the Simplicity frame. Who would | 
be so weak as to imagine a practical choice, in| 
point of principle, between frames 9% X17% and | 
1g 17%? Certainly, no one. I once opposed call- 
ing the latter size the standard Langstroth frame. | 
My grounds were well taken, and conceded; and 
to-day said frame is known by its own true name, 
the “ Simplicity frame.” 

You may rest assured that the readily movable 
shade-board and weight (stone), ** readily movable,” 
honey-board, and non-erasive crayons, will all stay 
by me, till some one points out something that is 
better, when expense, dispatch, and profit are con- 
sidered. JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 

May I suggest, now, friends Heddon and | 
Doolittle, that we let this matter drop be- | 
fore it gets into any thing more like a con- | 
troversy, for we certainly have no space to 
spare? Friend Doolittle did not mean to 

varry the idea, I feel sure, that there would 
be any practical difference in the working 
of the Simplicity and Langstroth frame, 
although I must confess he left it in a way 
that would look somewhat so. 


EEN oO 
CLIPPING QUEENS. 


HOW TO MARK THEM, ETC. 


OR three years I did not practice clipping my 
queens, and I hardly ever had a colony to 
swarm; but we had more or less trouble in hiv- 
ing the swarm, in our endeavor to get them 
to cluster, orto get them down and in the hive. 

I remember on one Sabbath afternoon, while I 
was ata relative’s near by, that a younger brother 
came for me, saying, * George, the bees are swarm- 
ing!” On getting home 1 found others of the fam- 
ily trying to keep them from absconding, by throw- 
ing water, clods, sticks, and whatever was most con- 
venient, among them, all to no purpose, for they 
seemed bound to go away. I joined with the others, 
and after much hard work we finally got them set- 
tled on a fence-post at the further end of the lot, 
and with much difficulty we got them hived. 

Now, this was not only hard work, but very an- 
noying, a8 we presented a veritable show to many 
passers-by who had stopped to watch us, and to our 
neighbors, as we were where we could be plainly 
seen from the street in front and from the side 
street. 

On another occasion, before our eyes, almost in 
our face, out came aswarm led by a queen which 
we considered the most valuable in our apiary, and 
off they went like a streak to the far-off woods. 

Ona third occasion, in May of the first year, I 
clipped my queens. I had gone on an errand down 
street, and on coming back I found a swarm in the 
air, which had just come out; my two brothers 
were throwing water among them; mother was 
beating a pan, and a next-door neighbor was ring- 
ing a dinner-bell. Well, it was laughable to me, 
and I didlaugh. The queen was clipped, but I had 
forgotten to tell the folks how to hive a swarm with 
a clipped queen. I told them to stop; that I would 
soon hive them, which I did by picking up the 
queen, caging her, removing the old hiye, placing 


» 





a new hive on old stand, and as soon as the bees be- 
gan to return I let the queen run in with them, and 
all was done, 

We now hive all of our swarms in this way, ex- 
cepting that we sometimes use a swarm-catcher, 
and know it to be the easiest, quickest, most con- 
venient, and handiest way; besides, we never lose 
any swarms as we did with the old method. We 


| now have the other folks so instructed, that, if I 
| am absent, any of them can hive a swarm. 


We have lost but one clipped queen by swarming, 
and that one was stepped on by a visitor. 

I don’t think that the bees are any more disposed 
to supersede a clipped queen than any other. If 
they do supersede one they would do it any way, 
even if she had two full wings. 

Laying every thing else aside, there is another 


| very important reason why I would clip my queens, 


and itis this: That I so clip them as to mark them; 
and whenever I see one | know immediately how 
old she is. To mark themI clip the right wing of 
this year’s queens obliquely off; of next year's 
queens, the left obliquely off; of the next year's 
queens, the right square off; and of the next year's 
queens, the left square off. Thus I have my queens 
marked for four years; and if I had any queen that 
I wished to keep five or six years, I would clip both 
wings; and I assure you this would do the queen 
no harm, as I have had queens with both wings 


| clipped off close to the body, and they were just as 
good as any others. It is my opinion, that those 
| who clip their queens, and make complaint that 


they are then superseded, etc., injure them while 
performing the operation. 
REVERSIBLE FRAMES AND SECTIONS. 

Although many of our best apiarians use reversi- 
ble frames, 1 can not see that,in my method of 
manipulating the brood-frames, it would be of any 
benefit tome. I send you to-day asample of our 
queen - excluding honey - board. You will notice 
that the slots are just 1° inches from center 
to center. I space my brood-frames just the 
same. I make my sections 1%; inches wide, and my 
section-rack reversible, which I set directly on the 
queen-excluder, which lies directly on the frames; 
thus we have no bee-space, but get our sections as 
near the brood as possible. When the sections are 
about half full I reverse my rack, thus getting the 
comb built as firmly to the bottom of section as to 
the top. This is of much importance to the bee- 
keeper who sells his honey away from home, as it 
is not nearly so liable to break down. It also pre- 
sents a much finer appearance. 

I beg leave to differ with Dr. Besse and Wm. F. 
Clarke, although they are in the senior class, both as 
regards age and experience, while I am in the 
junior, in the matter of having our colonies go into 
winter quarters small instead of large and strong. 
My experience has taught me to have strong colonies 
in the fall, if I wish to make the most profit from 
my bees the next season; and here I would caution 
beginners in regard to this matter, and say, always 
keep your colonies strong. 

I heartily indorse sister Culp's method of setting 
away full combs during the honey season, to re- 
place empty ones in the fall. 

Geo. F. WILLIAMS, 20—77. 

New Philadelphia, Ohio, Oct. 8, 1885. 

Thanks, friend W., for your sample of 
queen - excluding honey-board ; but I can 
not see that your arrangement gives us 
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quite the facilities which are offered by a! 
reversible frame. The board is not materi- | 
ally different from the Hutchinson honey- | 
board, except that the slots run the whole 
length of the honey-board. Our objection 
to this plan was, that so long a slot, and also 
so long a strip of wood between each two 
slots, made the possibility of variations in | 
the width of the slot much greater; that is, 
these narrow, slender pieces of wood are | 
much more liable to twist or sway a little 
than if stayed every two or three inches. 


ee 
FOOT-POWER SAWS FOR BEE-HIVE) 
MAKING. 


STILL FURTHER LMPROVEMENTS JUST BROUGHT | 
OUT BY W. F. & J. BARNES. 


> LTHOUGH foot-power is hardly sufli- 
cient for making bee-hives in any con- 
siderable number, yet such machines 
will always prove a boon to nearly all 
who are just commencing in bee cul- | 
ture, or who are located in places remote 
from power-mills. Our enterprising friends 
who make the machine shown below have, | 
I believe, for years taken the lead in ma- 
chines of almost all kinds to be worked by 
foot-power. Although we have not had the 
new machine yet so as to test it, we judge 
by the engraving and their description that 
itis ahead of any thing heretofore in the 
market. We can furnish them at exactly 
the same prices we have been selling their 
old style; viz., $35.00 for the saw as shown | 
below, or $40.00 with the scroll-saw attach- 
ment. The latter is needed but little if any | 
for plain hive-making. From the above 
prices we can make a discount of 5 per cent 
where cash accompanies the order. We also | 
include a cloth-bound A B C book with each | 
machine, as it contains very full directions | 
for using the foot-power buzz-saws. Below 
is a cut of the machine, and explanatory re- 
marks by the manufacturers: 











IMPROVEMENT IN THE BARNES FOOT-POWER SAW. 

This improved combined saw will take the same 
attachments, in substantially the same manner of 
our old combined; viz., the scroll - saw - boring at- 
tachment, and the cutter-heads. The improyed | 
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machine is the result of our experience during the 
last ten years in foot-power machinery, and we be- 
lieve itis safe to say that there is little room for 
further improvement. We have put out aconsider- 
able number of these machines, many with those 


| acquainted with our old style, and in every in- 
| stance we have expressions of satisfaction. The 


peculiar arrangement of parts avoids any strain on 
belts to cause friction, and yet there is no slipping 
of belts. The machine runs without noise, and has 
great power to execute the work. The gauges and 
adjusting parts for the various kinds of work to 
which it is adapted are all handy, and easily 
managed. For bee-keepers’ use we believe it to be 
all that they can ask, and on our regular terms of 
trial. None will be returned because they fail to 
do the work. We still sell our machines subject to 
trial, asking no one to keep any machine that is not 
suited to his use, after he has tested it in his shop. 

W. F. & JOHN BARNES Co. 

Rockford, Ill., Oct. 17, 1885. 


rr a 
DO MARTINS EAT BEES? 


DRONES, BUT NOT WORKERS, THE VICTIMS. 





HAVE been reading in the last GLEANINGS a 
complaint about martins eating bees, and wish 
to state that it is a well-authenticated fact that 
they do eat bees. But, what kind of bees do 
they eat? Has it ever been proven that they 
eut worker-bees? I have a nice martin-box in 
front of my house, and it is filled with birds every 
season, and my apiary is on the other side of the 
house. I have given much time during the past 
season to determine, if I could, whether they caught 
workers or not, 2nd [am{not able to say that they 





|} do. One thing I have demonstrated, that when 
| drones are out during the last half of July and Au- 


gust, that the birds are out also, and I have seen 
them take drones, one after another in quick suc- 
cession, but I have never seen them touch a laden 
worker, though they were flying right among them 
where there were hundreds coming in. 

My bees have done better since I have had mar- 
tins than ever before, and I think they are a help to 
the bees when they are driving out drones, if not at 
other times. I[ thought, however, that they might, 
through mistake, pick up a queen, and so.be a dam- 
age to the bees; but I don’t know it to be a fact. 1 
think itis about the same with king-birds as with 
martins. I watched some during the past season. 
They would take their stand on a tall dead-topped 
tree near my apiary. I took my gun, and went out 
to investigate, intending to bring down the first one 
that took a laden worker, and so be sure in relation 
to the matter. But I didn’t have occasion to shoot. 
It is singular how far they will sight a drone. I 


| have seen them leave their perch, and, with almost 


lightning speed, go from 60 to 75 yards, when, snap! 


| you would hear their bills,and another drone is not. 
| The above is the sum and substance of my observa- 
' tions during the season just past. 


We had a splendid yield of honey in early spring 


from soft maple and fruit-bloom. I took 100 Ibs. in 
2-lb. sections from 4 swarms before the first of June, 


and the brood-nest was as full as it could be packed, 
and I think it hindered the queen materially in 
brood-rearing. If I had had an extractor, I think I 
could have taken 500 Ibs. during that early flow, and 
my hees woyld have been petter off for it. Since 
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then the yield has been very light. They have stor- | 
ed a little since buckwheat and goldenrod came into | 
dloom, but they will need it all, and many will have 
to be fed to carry them through the winter. 

Oneco, Conn., Oct. 5, 1885. T. B. Mowry. | 

Friend M., this thing has been up before, | 
a good many times, and I should be glad to | 
think you are correct; but if I remember | 
rightly, a good many reports at the time | 
the matter was discussed showed that the | 
crops of the birds contained bee - stings. | 
The sting could be, of course, readily identi- 
fied under the microscope, even if they were | 
entirely mashed up. See ** King-Birds,” in | 
the A BC book. 


ees EE ———-— 
ARTIFICIAL QUEENS. 


Are They Inferior to those Raised under the 
Swarming Impulse? 


THOSE RAISED LATE IN THE SEASON, LONGEST 
LIVED. 


R. ARWINE shows by his tabulation that 
queens long in growing are longer lived 
(p. 587). So far be is without flaw, and no | 

man can show argument against him with- 

out using smart catches that are not proof. 
I ean trace back, by record, every queen I have | 
raised sinee 1874, their disposal, life's length in most | 
cases, and other items of their history. I have av- | 
eraged over 60 nuclei, shifting the queens as fast as | 
laying commenced, and it is not so strange to have | 
5-year-old queens, because I have as many as 25 of | 

that age already. Fourand three year olds are to 
be found; but the singular part of all is, those | 
queens are all out of the August and September 
raised queens. They are among those the least in- 
clined to swarm, gentle to handle, and are good 
steady layers. The May and June queens are as 
bad swarmers as the swarm-cell queens, and are as | 
short lived as the Octoberqueens. I have averaged 
setting up my nuclei May 12, the earliest being the 
3d, the latest the 18th asa season start; usually, 14 
to 4% the number I intended to run through the sea- 
son, bringing the number up to full before the last 
of June. Give me, for my own use, queens from 
cells started in 5-frame nuclei; let them build and 
cap their cells promiscuously, then destroy them 
just at night, and give them some eggs, taking 
away the center comb; and though all the queen- 
breeders in the world speak against it, l am forced 
to believe what facts prove to be so under my eyes. 
There-is one queen coming 6 years old in Aug., 
1886, that has never tried to swarm. She was clip- 
ped as soon as she began laying, and has been in 
the same hive she is now occupying, since Oct., 1882. 
She was weak in bees last spring, but otherwise good. 
She is the mother of well-to-do daughters to the 
third generation. How is that for forced, or artifi- | 
cial queens? Close-kept record tells me that the 
swarm-cell “blow” is very well, but I take my pick 
out of August and September nucleus eells. I don’t 
find that so many swarm or so many fill the brood- 
nest with honey. Fall-raised queens get some age 
before being obliged to make laying a steady busi- 
ness. Hard steady work breaks down all young an- 

imals. 17, H. L. JEFFREY. 

New Milford, Conn. 

Friend J., you have suggested an idea that 





is at least new; viz., that a queen will live 


and do service more years when hatched 
and fertilized late in the fall, so that she 
has many months of comparative rest befure 
the great labors of swarming-time. It seems 
to me reasonable, and we should be very 
glad of reports from others when they are 
prepared to give us facts in this matter of 
much importance. 
_ rE oe CO 


NATURAL SWARMS. 


INTRODUCING A VIRGIN QUEEN, TO PREVENT 
AFTER-SWARMING. 


F you have no objection to the following, I 
should like to give to the readers of GLEAN- 
INGS, and especially those who, like myself, 
have? had but litthe experience with bees, a 
very good way of managing bees through the 

swarming season—not that it is new, but because I 


| find it sucha simple and easy way. In the first 


place, I think we all want our bees to swarm as ear- 
ly as possible; for that reason I don’t put the sec- 
tions on until they really need them, which, of 
course, depends on how soon the lower part, or 
brood-chamber, becomes filled with brood, bees, 
and honey. This treatment, I think, induces them 
to make preparations for swarming. When a hive 
sends out its first swarm I let them get well cluster- 
ed, and then hive them in a new hive (new to them), 
with two frames of comb, and the rest of the 
frames with foundation. As soon as they are all in, 
or clustered on the hive, I move them toa new 
stand, and gently smoke them into the hive. 

This, I know, is different from the way many do; 
but the reason I do not move the old hive on a new 
stund and put the new hive on the old stand, is, it 
sometimes happens that the bees cluster, and go 
into the hive all right, but they may not havea 
queen with them; and if the old hive has been 
moved from its stand, and the new hive placed 
where the old hive stood, and if the queen did not 
swarm out with them, your newcolony is queenless, 
and they can’t go back to their old home, for they 
don’t know where itis. If ithad not been moved, 
however, as soon as they found they had no queen 
they could go back home and try itagain. So much 
for first swarms; but let me add, I put all first 
swarms back after July 10th. Of course, I have 
after-swarms to deal with. I have each hive num- 
bered, and I have a plat of the bee-yard, using a 
small blank card to represent each hive, and each 
card is numbered to correspond with hive, and is 
located the same as in the yard. ltis about the 
same as going to the bookstore ind selecting your 
reserved seats for an entertainment. When a 
swarm comes out, and is hived and located, I put 
the date and the number of the new swarm on the 
card on the plat, that the swarm came outof. I 


| also put a new card on the plat-board td represent 


the new swarm, and put the new number, date, and 
number of hive it came from (double-entry book- 
keeping). When a second swarm issues, I look on 
the plat-board to make sure it is not a first swarm. 
I watch them until they begin to cluster, and then 
gotothe hive and remove the tier of sections, and 
cut out all the queen-cells. If they have a tier of 
sections partly filled, and the flow of honey is good, 
l putatier of empty sections (with starters) with 
open tops on the hive first and then the tier they 
had partly filled, on top. Then I take a well-made 
nail-keg, with *{-inch. holes all around near the top 
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hoops, and a board about 14 inches square. Place 
the keg upside down on the board on the ground 
near the cluster. Shake the bees on the ground 
close to the keg, and they will almost always goin 
readily. When they are all clustered in and onthe 
keg, carry it to the hive the bees came out of, and 
shake them outin front, and they will go in lively. 
It sometimes happens that I can readily find the 
queen in the cluster; if so, I use the Klimitz queen- 
cage to put her in, and hang the cage in the hive 
after cutting out the cells, and if they had no other 
queen in the cluster they will come back and save 
the bother with the keg. When they begin to come 
back Llet the queen out of the cage, and let her 
run down the brood-comb. 

When cutting out queen-cells, while the second 
swarm is out it is an easy matter to save some vir- 
gin queens, as they will often hatch while cutting 
out the cells. I keep several on hand; and aftera 
hive has sent out a first swarm, and the excitement 
is over with, Lruna virgin queen into the hive at 
the entrance. Anexperienced bee-man told me it 
would prevent after-swarming, but it has not with 
me. I bave thought it might save a few days’ wait- 
ing for a queen to hatch. What do you think about 
it? 

I find by managing my bees this way, I get about 
as much surplus honey from the old colonies as 
from the new ones. It keeps them better equalized, 
in better shape for wintering, and saves lifting 
hives heavy with honey, from one stand to another. 
By letting the second swarm come out, and then 
cut the cells, lam not so liable tu kill or injure the 
queen, and I think it better than cutting out all the 
queen-cells but one as soon as the first swarm 
issues; for I find it difficult to know which cell will 
hatch first. 

My bees are doing first rate. Spring count, 56; 
increased to 98,and put back at least 30 swarms 
since July 10th. The honey- flow has been very 
good from allsources so far—dandelion, fruit-bloom, 
white clover, and now we are in the midst of bass- 
wood, and the goldenrod is coming on in good 
shape. C. A. SAYRE, 56—98, 

Sargent, 4 Iowa. 

Friend §8., your plan of preventing after- 
swarms is like many others—sometimes it 
answers and sometimes it does not; but I 
should think it would do in the majority of 
sases; that is, if the bees accept a newly 
hatched queen, they will probably permit her 
to tear down all queen-cells under way. 


a a 


THE MECHANISM AND STRUCTURE OF 
THE BEE’S HIND-LEG JOINT. 


HOW THE BEES LOCK THEMSELVES TOGETHER 
WHEN CLUSTERING. 


‘OME of the readers will perhaps remember, 
> that a few years ago! made a cross-section 
of the bee-sting. This was the work ofa 


whole week of hard, vexatious labor. No 
one but one who has handled the microscope, 
and made such dissections, can understand the 
difficulties that attend it. The sting is made of 


« hard horny substance—so hard, indeed, that it | 


will break nicks in the best razor steel when cutting 


transverse sections. It is much finer than the finest | 


cambrie needle; and when a cross-section is ob- 
tained, an idea can be formed of the minuteness of 


| the work. But with the leg of a bee we do not have 
| such difficulties to encounter; and, strange so say, 
| as farasIcan learn no one has fully investigated 
| the structure and true relation of the different 
| parts of the bee’s legs to each other. As I have 
| been at schoo! for the last four years, I have not 
given it much study myself. 
| ‘To me this is a most fascinating study; and now 
that a light form of the old microscopie fever has 
returned, I give you the results of a part of my in- 
vestigation, as brought forth by a Baush & Lomb 
microscope. 


HIND-LEG JOINT OF A BER. 


The first thing, then, that we take up is the hinad- 
leg joint, and its purpose, a cut of which appears 
‘above. It is drawn as it appeared in my instru- 
ment, and is magnified 40 diameters; in other words; 
itappears 4) times as long and 40 times as wide as 
itreally is. At X you will observe that the lower 
| jaw, so to speak, is serrated by rows of what appear 
to be teeth. The opposite side of X, not shown, is 
serrated in the same manner. On the upper jaw is 
a row of sharp spurs, Z, somewhat coarser than 
those seen below. Just above the jaws, at the base 
of what is called the tibia, is something that looks 
somewhat like a pig's head with his mouth open; 
but this in reality is a series of very powerful 
little muscles which give motion to the joint. The 
question now naturally arises, What is the office ot 
these teeth and spurs, as seen inthe jaws? I con- 
| fess [am not quite able to determine, without more 
| study than I have been able to give it, so far. 
| Possibly they may serve to masticate or pulverize 
! the pollen so that it may be more easily patted 
, down in the pollen-basket bigher up, as at Y. 


| HOW THE BEES LOCK THEMSELVES TOGETHER &N 
CLUSTERING. 

However, I. feel pretty tolerably certain that 1 
| have discovered one purpose of this peculiar joint. 
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While looking through the microscope at the nar- 
row neck, as it were, connecting the two parts of 
the leg, it occurred to me that it was around this 
same narrow neck that the bee, when clustering, 
threw his two little hooks or claws. These hooks, or 
claws, resemble somewhat the talons of a hawk or 


an eagle, and I may ina future number give youa | 
It is easy, then, to con- | 


drawing of the bee's foot. 
ceive that when a bee's foot has grasped hold of this 
neck, just as you would inclose it with your thumb 
and finger, his foot will be securely locked fast, if 
the other bee close this jaw by straightening out 
his foot. Feeling assured that the bees ought to link 


together in this fashion, I went out into the apiary 
Iwas not surprised to find | 


to see if it were true. 
that such was actually the case. The apiarist and I 
examined a number of clusters of bees, and in 
almost every case we found, when linked together, 


the fore feet of one bee fastened firmly to the hind- | 
leg joints of another bee. We then strung a lot of | 


bees together in the form of achain. The result 


was, that one bee, when linked inthe manner de- | 


scribed, would hold a hundred or more of his com- 
panions, seemingly, too, without any effort. To 
test the matter still further, I picked a bee up by 


the wings and allowed him to grasp hold of another | 


bee. My object in this was to see where, if given 


the preference, hc would catch hold. Running his | 


tore legs down the hind legs of his companion, he 
grasped hold of this particular joint, and seemed 
to say, ““Now pull me off if you can.” We tried 
this experiment a number of times, with like results, 
and at times it did seem as if the legs of the little 
fellows would break, so securely were they locked. 
I have since been out to the apiary, this time using 
a magnifying - glass, and I now feel fully satisfied 
with the results. 
few bees around a limb will hold as many as six or 
eight pounds inaswarm. Not only that, but the 


bees will sustain this enormous weight sometimes | 
over night, and even much longer if necessary. | 
Unless nature had wisely made such provision as | 
this ingenious little vise it would be impossible for | 


so few bees to hold such a weight. 
Perhaps [ should mention, in this connection, be- 


fore leaving the subject, that bees do not always | 
When the strain | 


lock together as I have described. 
is not great, and the bees few, it often becomes 


necessary for them to grasp hold of any portion of | 
In| 
such cases they may be holding to each other by | 


their comrades that seems most accessible. 
their claws; but if I am correct, they never use 
their:mandibles in holding to each other. 

When favorable opportunity presents you will be 
amply repaid in observing how 
contrivance of nature is. Get the juveniles started, 
and possibly they may add some hints. T shall also 
be glad of kindly criticisms, and any suggestions 
that Prof. Cook may feel disposed to give. 
scanned his book quite carefully, but find no men- 
tion of this particular feature in the hind leg: 


though he suggests that the flute in the bees’ fore | 


leg may answer for holding on when clustering. 
SRNEST R. ROOT. 
P. S.—Father has suggested that the bee may put 


his whole foot, or, what Prof. Cook calls the tarsi, | 
in the jaw, and that the claws grasp hold of the | 


spurs or hairs. There are three little joints in the 
tarsi, forming little links, which are conical in 
shape. This, seemingly, would!afford a good oppor- 
tunity for a strong connection when the jaw closes 


Itiis known to be a fact, thata | 


ingenious this | 


Ihave | 


Oct. 





| over it, and the bee may do so on occasion, but | 


feel pretty well satisfied that they prefer to gras) 
the little neck referred to above. E.R. R. 


HEADS oF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS, 











FROM 15 TO 29, AND ONLY 100 LBS. OF HONEY. 
SEND in my report up to-date; viz., 15 colonies, 
spring count. From them I increased ten 
by natural swarms, three by artificial swarm- 
ing, one by building up from a two-frame nu- 
cleus started in May last, making at this date 
29 strong colonies, as far as bees are concerned, but 
not in honey, but self-sustaining. From the 29'T re- 
ceived only 119 one-pound sections, some not full, 
making 100 Ibs. of honey up to date—the poorest 
yield I ever had, and not a very good prospect for a 
good fall flow of honey. But I am not out of heart, 
|} and not out of pocket, for my bees always pay for 
all the expense I put upon them, even if Ido not 
get a flow of honey. 
TWIN QUEENS. 

Have you ever heard of twin queens, or two 
queens in one cell? I never have, but I saw such 
in one of my hives last June. I wished to raise 
some queens for my own use, so ] removed a queen 
from one of my hybrid colonies; after nine days I 
removed all the queen-cells, and gave them a smal! 
strip of comb with eggs. They formed four queen- 
cells on one side of the comb, and two on the other, 
with one very large offe which attracted my atten- 
tion, so I cut into the cell and found two queens. 
The cell was single, except a small strip at the bot- 
tom. I wished afterward,I had put the cell in 
some other hive. The queens were not fast together. 
I suppose you will say I was mistaken; but I say I 
am not, for I had both queens in my hand at the 
same time. JOSIAH EASTBURN. 

Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa., Aug. 19, 1883. 

[ do not know that I ever before heard of 
two queens in one queen-cell, friend E.; but 
| I can readily imagine that two larve might 
| by accident grow up side by side. 











HOUSE APIARY, HOW TO CONSTRUCT; FRIEND 
HOXLE'S PLAN. 

lL will give youa description of a house apiary 
which I have had in use about three months, and 
am so far well pleased with. It is 12x24 ft., 8 ft. high, 
boarded up and down with patent siding running 
' up through the roof-boards, making it bee-tight. [ 
have doors in each end alike. First a door with two 
large panes of glass which swing inward, then a 
screen-door, same size, which opens outward, with 
| hinges that hold them shut or open. Outside of 
this a batten door made of patent siding, which 
shuts under the door cap, and wide and Jong 
enough to protect the others from rain or snow. 
' My hives stand on the floor, and are Simplicity 
| hives without bottom - boards. The entrance 
through the side of the house is the same size and 
, shape asthe hive, with the alighting-board nailed 
| to the house outside. My hives stand four inches 
| back from the wall. Over this passageway I have 
tin, bent and tacked to the floor. My hives occupy 
a space of two feet. My plan for wintering is to 
fix the inside of the hives in the usual] way the Sim- 
| plicity hives are fixed, and then put up boards back 
of the hives and fill in with dry leaves. I do not 
know but the glass doors might be left out. I have 
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not needed them yet. Iam well aware that a house 
apiary has its disadvantages as well as advantages. 
The alighting-boards, and over the entrance, I have 
of different colors. H. 8. HOXIE. 

Holloway, Lenawee Co., Mich. 

Very good, friend Hoxie; but Lam afraid 
that your house-apiary, like all of those be- 
longing to the rest of us, will in afew years 
be standing idle and vacant. There is one 
trouble with house - apiaries, that I don’t 
exactly see how to get around; that is, that 
when bees get out into the room they must 
be got back into the hives by some means. 
Of course, they will go back themselves if 
you give them time enough, and leave the 
doors or windows open. If you leave the 
doors or Windows open permanently, then 
you have got to sweep the floor, and keep 
it clear of rubbish, ete., which we don’t 
have to do while the hives are outdoors. 





1S SUGAR FROM A BUILDING THAT HAS BEEN 
BURNED DOWN, INJURLOUS? 
Last Thursday morning there was a store con- 


to eat, for 5 cts. [ furnished crackers with the 
same, and met with moderate success. 

The pound sections of comb honey put inthe pa- 
; per boxes proved to be the best-selling package. 
| The chief obsfacle to selling honey at a fair is, that 
people don’t like to carry it around in the crowd; 
and when they start for home they don’t think to 
stop forthe honey. I retailed some $10 worth on 
the grounds, and disposed of my remaining honey 
to grocers. Please report through GLEANINGS the 
success you met with at your county fair—the 
amount of honey sold, ete. I think it will be of in- 
terest to many. I distributed sample copies of 
GLEANINGS and price lists where I thought they 
would do any good. DwiGut FURNESS. 

Furnissville, Ind. 

Friend F., we succeeded in selling, at our 
county fair, between 400 and 500 Ibs. of hon- 
ey, mostly in five-cent packages: but as we 
made only about a cent a pound on it, it did 
| not pay us for the time and trouble, except 
in the way of advertising: and I consider 
| ita good investment, for our honey trade 





taining a large quantity of granulated and maple | has been considerably increased since then. 
sugar, burned in this village, and the honey-bees | Our customers seemed to prefer the glass 
are there in large numbers, among the burnt and | honey-pails. We had the honey in the iron- 


unburnt sugar, and that, or something else, has 
set my bees to fighting, and the question is, What 
effect is this sugar going to have upon the bees 
now, and in respect to wintering? 

CAN A NUCLEUS BE FED AND CONFINED IN A 

WIRE-CLOTH HOUSE? 

Another question is, in a nucleus swarm in a 
wire-cloth house, can they be fed with granulated 
syrup, and any kind of meal for pollen, and not be 
permitted to roam at large? If a colony of bees is 
shut up for a number of days, in case of fighting or 


any other cause, must they have water put into the | 


hive? J.J. HI. 


Barton, Vermont. 


Friend H., I should be afraid that the | 


burnt sugar would give the bees dysentery 
as soon as they are confined to their hives. 
It will depend considerably upon how large 
a quantity they gathered, and how badly it 
wis burned. I would examine the hives, 
tasting of the stores they have gathered ; 
and if very much of it, I would lift out the 
combs containing it, and save them for 
spring feeding. We should like to have 
your report in the spring, as to how it turns 
out, in any case.—Ilaving bees fly and take 
feed in confinement, is a subject that was up 
considerably for several years while we were 
practicing fertilization of queens in con- 
finement, and also while trying to winter 
bees in a greenhouse. Briefly, the bees can 


be taught to fly around the room and go. 


back into their hives; but a good many of 
them get on the glass, or against the wire 
cloth, and die. We have record of a few 
successful experiments. 


SELLING HONEY AT THE COUNTY FAIR. 

I attended the county fair at Valparaiso. I hada 
good time, stirred up the bee-men a little, and suc- 
ceeded in drawing attention to the progress of the 
pursuit. Iwas surprised to find how large a num- 
ber of people ‘used to keep bees.” ‘The woods” 
seemed to be “full of them.’’ I live some 15 miles 
from the fair-grounds, so I took only 350 Ibs. of 
comb and extracted honey. I tried selling “honey 
on the stick,” also all the extracted honey one cared 


| jacket cans, and poured it into such cans or 
| pails as they selected, just as fast, or a little 
| faster, than it was sold. We did not try 
‘honey on a stick,” for our apiary of 200 or 
300 colonies was less than a fourth of a mile 





pleasantness.” 
SWARMING WHILE EXTRACTING. 


| away, and we feared it might create an ** on- 
| 


A few days ago, during our basswood flow, while 


| putting back the frames into the upper story ona 
| 


colony from which I had just extracted the honey, 
alarge swarm issued. I was on hand at the very 
| beginning, and the first impression was that they 
had lost their queen, as they were all running 
hither and thither, as I have seen them doing when 
such was the case. But there was the diiference, 
that all the bees were uttering the swarming-note, 


When bees get the swarming fever, it seems as it 
neither extracting nor any thing else would pre- 
vent them. Rost. H. SHIPMAN. 

Cannington, Ont., Canada, Aug. 3, 1885. 

Friend 8., I once witnessed exactly the 
phenomenon you mention, and the sight was 
a wonderful one to me; for it was almost a 
glimpse behind the scenes, to see just how 
bees manage when they start out on the 
‘*war-path,” or, perhaps I should say, ‘* se- 
cede’ from their old home. 


USING PLAIN SHEETS OF WAX AS A SUBSTITUTE 
FOR PRESSED FOUNDATION. 

Perhaps it will be of interest to some of the bee- 

keepers who are not able to buy a foundation-mill, 

and do not like to pay so much for Having their 


| 
| 
| and soon began to pour out of the hive pell-mcll. 
{ 





| beeswax made up, to know how we make our start- 
/ ers. We do not use full sheets of foundation in our 





apiary. I put the big dish-pan on top of the stove. 
with ubout two gallons of boiling water. Add the 
beeswax, but do not let it get very hot—just so it is 
melted. 

Have a pail full of very cold water, on a chair 
near the stove. Take a piece of glass the length 
you want your starters; dip the glass in the water 
and then in the wax, and back in!,the water very 
quickly. If you are quick cnough, the wax will 
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leave the glass, which must be clean and cold. You 

cut the strips just as wide as you like, and they are 

ready tor use. The bees will work on them just as 
well asif they were pressed. We have used them 
for two years. 

We have 50 colonies of black and albino bees, 
Our bees are doing better now than they have all 
summer. We have sold only about 200 lbs. of comb 
and extracted honey. Mrs. ALMIRA HAZEN. 

Pleasant Mound, Ill., Aug. 20, 1885. 

Thank you, my friend; but the idea of 
plain wax sheets, made by dipping on glass, 
is very old. In our early volumes the mat- 
ter was considerably discussed; and al- 
though it will answer tolerably, plain sheets 
were soon laid aside for regular foundation. 
We think if you will try these sheets, how- 
ever, by the side of well-made foundation, 
you will notice quite a difference. They are 
also more expensive, because they contain 
more wax to the square foot. 

SOME QUERIES IN REGARD TO BASSWOOD-TREES. 
Will you please answer the following questions? 
1. How many years are required from the time 

basswood seed is planted, till bees begin to work on 

its blossoms? 

Ten or fifteen years. 

2. How many years’ start would one have by pur- 
chasing trees of you which are 10 ft. high, in prefer- 
ence to seed? 

Five to ten. 

3. How many trees are required to keep 100 colo- 
nies busy? 

Can't answer; perhaps 100 large trees. 

4. How many should be placed on an acre? 

It does not matter much. We have 4000 
on 10 acres. See A BC. 

Cokeville, Uintah Co., Wyo. 


CuaAs. F. CLARK. 


MORE ABOUT BORROWING TOOLS; A BUZZ-SAW OUT 
OF AN OLD FANNING-MILL—HOW TO 
CONSTRUCT. 

While reading GLEANINGS I was very much 
pleased in the way you express yourself in regard 
to borrowing and lending tools, and would say that 
I have been annoyed that way myself. Although a 
person may have to borrow sometimes, as a rule it 
ean be avoided; but I think your article is to the 
point, and I would advise every reader of GLEAN- 
INGS to read it carefully, and act upon it, for it will 
save hard feelings among neighbors. But I say, if 
neighbors must borrow from one another it would 
be best to take the best possible care of what they 
borrow, and they would then fecl more like lending 
to onesanother again. 

As Lintended to give a description of my circular 
saw that I made for sawing hive-stuff, I will now 
proceed to do so. I made the frame the same as 
any circular-saw frame, with tilting table; but hav- 
ing an old fanning-mill gearing I attached it to one 
side of the frame, to connect with a shaft under it; 
and on this shaft I puta belt-wheel 18 inches in 
diameter, with 1'4-inch flat belt running to the saw- 
mandrel. I turned my mandre) and shaft, and 
made the whole machine myself, and it cost me but 
little outside of my own labor. Luse a 5-inch saw, 
and turn and feed myself, and can tell just how 
fast to feed, to correspond with the power. Itisa 
very handy saw to have, to do odd jobs with, even 
if you have a power saw. I sawed some nice sec: 
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tions from green frozen poplar, which are as white 
assnow. They are not so white when sawed out of 
seasoned lumber. R. B. Kipper. 

Columbus, Wis. 

Thanks, friend K., for the suggestion you 
give in regard to the hand-power buzz-saw. 
1 believe this is the first time the idea has 
come up, of turning the saw with one hand, 
and feeding it with the other: but I have 
no doubt it can be done, and that such 
a machine would be a great help in many 
instances. 


WINTERING ON COMBS WHERE THE OLD BOX HIVE, 
UNPROTECTED, CAME OUT AHEAD. 

For the first time Isay,** How do you do?” I have 
just finished reading GLEANINGS for Oct. Ist, and 
could not do without it now. Tama young hand 
at the bee-business. I can get along in summer, 
but the winters are hard. I have had bees for 
three summers only. I commenced on a small 


| Scale, and am still working on the “small.” Last 


fall we had built up to 11 colonies, but saved only 
one. It was inanold box hive, and stood out all 
winter with no protection. The others I moved to 
ashed. We had a splendid white-clover honey-flow 
and a light flow from goldenrod and Spanish 
needies. IT now have four colonies. They have 50 
or 60 Ibs. of surplus in 12-pound boxes. How would 
it do to leave one of those boxes over each colony 
for winter? Would they take it down into the 
brood-chamber if they needed it? M. L. BREWER. 

Philo, Ilis., Oct. 12, 1885. 

Friend B.. I think your old box hive prob- 
ably had old and tough combs, besides be- 


| ing well ventilated. ‘The rest were probably 


on new combs, and may be not very strong 
at that. And then on top of it all, you put 
them in a shed where they probably failed 


| to receive the benefit of the sun’s rays. 


Leaving honey-boxes over the colony, so as 
to form an air-space for protection from the 
frost, was advocated considerably some 
years ago; and in our back volumes you 
will find a multitude of reports. 


‘““A FISH-STORY ''— WHEW! 

As you are interested in carp culture, I clip the 
inclosed from our local paper. I am satisfied the 
information will be valuable to all who are interest- 
ed in the carp industry. S. M. PEACOCK. 

Lancaster, Ky. 

Mr. Jesse Doty relates the following singular 
occurrence. Mr. Doty is reliable, and no question 
can be raised as to the correctness of the account: 
On the farm of William Hiatt, near Hyattsville, in 
this county, is a large pond, which was, a few years 
ago, well stocked with German carp. One day last 
week Mr. Doty went over to this pond to shoot some 
of the fish. He took his station on the east side of 
the pond, and soon killed several very fine ones as 
they came to the surface to sun themselves. The 
weapon used was a double-barreled shot-gun. Aft- 
er some five or six shots were fired, Mr. Doty no- 
ticed a singular agitation of the water on the west 
side of the pond where there is a slight drain. This 
agitation finally grew to be aterrible commotion, 
and Mr. Doty hastened to that side to see what was 
the matter. He discovered that a panic, caused no 
doubt by the shooting, had seized the fish, and they 
were forsaking the pond in large numbers by way 
of the drain mentioned. That drain extended for 
only a short distance, and there the fishes actually 
pursued their way across the grass, their noses 
stuck straight toward the woods. Mr. Doty; ran 
around in front of them, and after much difficulty 
succeeded in heading them off and driving them 
back into the pond. He gays there were no less 
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than 250 carp, varying in size {rom one to three feet 
in length that were attempting to effect their es- 
cape. Mr. Doty warns all farmers having ponds 
containing carp not to shoot into the water, since 
he believes it will surely result in the fishes aban- 
doning their home. He says he was greatly aston- 
ished at the ease and celerity with which these fish 
moved along on dry land. 

Friend P., your story is a ‘fish story,” 
without any mistake, but 1 think there is 
something of value to be gathered from it, 
after all. Itis doubtless exaggerated, about 
as newspapers often do exaggerate; but | 
from my own observation 1 am satisfied that | 
carp may be frightened so as to be put into | 
a panic, and I think it is likely, under some | 
circumstances, they may desert the water | 
and get out upon the ground, may be some | 
little distance, especially if the ground is 
wet and marshy. I told you, a few months | 
ago, how greatly astonished I was to see a) 
great fish make his way over the ground | 
near the edge of our pond, with apparently | 
no very great difficulty. Mr. Peirce, in our 
carp-book, warns us against frightening carp | 
in drawing off the pond, lest they bury them- 
selves in the mud to such a depth they may 
never get out. 





PERFORATED 
QUEENS? 
On page 5160f Aug. Ist GLEANINGS you ask if it is 

the D. A. Jones make of perforated zine that has 
successfully restrained the queens. I suppose that | 
it is, as I ordered the zine of you some 18 months | 
ago, and understood it was Mr. Jones’s make; at all 
events,it is just right,as I have never yet ina single | 
instance known a queen to get through, and this ts 
my second season to use it. 

Instead of using a full-sized sheet of the zine to 
cover the whole top of the hive, I use a wide strip | 
of enameled cloth across the center of the hive, of | 
sufficient width to require only 5-in. strips of zinc at 
each end of the frames, being careful to lap the zine 

: inch or more on to the cloth. Having used 30) 
hives this season for both extracted and comb hon- | 
ey in this way, I have not had a queen go above; | 
and in case of necessity in opening a brood-nest, 
the two strips and the enameled cloth are much eas- 
ier to remove and replace than the full sheet, be- 
sides the economy in using the zine. 

I have no fears of losing a swarm now while off to 
meeting or Sunday-school. On Saturday eve I go 
around to all the strong colonies that are at all likely 
to swarm, and adjust a queen-guard to each en- 
trance, and then we all go to meeting with as much 
assurance of saving our swarms as if we stayed and 
watched them. In only one instance have I lost a 
swarm by being off to meeting, and in that single | 
case I found that I had not fastened the guard 
properly, so that the force of the swarm issuing | 
moved it away from the hive, when, of course, the | 
queen got out. D. E. BRUBAKER, | 

Maxwell, Ia., Aug. 4, 1885. 
Thanks, friend B., for your report. The 

| 
| 
| 
| 


WHAT MAKE OF ZINC EXCLUDES 





zine you mention was neither the American 
zine nor that furnished by D. A. Jones, if I 


am oe some that we imported from 


England. We have recently received a 
communication from friend Alley, who has, 
perhaps, had more experience with drone- 
traps than any of us, and he is quite em- | 
phatic in favor of the imported zinc, although | 
there is but a minute fraction of differnnce 


| most severe weather ever known here. 
bees came out all right this spring, so I bought sev- 
; en more. 
| seemed all right; but before | was aware of it one 


hives, so I made all new hives. 


| hive? 


between it and the Jones zinc, in regard to 
the size of perforations. Weare just now 
making preparations for making machinery 
for perforating in our own country, that we 
may be enabled to save the amount that we 
have heretofore been obliged to pay in the 
way of duties and transportation.—I am 


| very glad indeed if any arrangement can be 


contrived, so that none will have to be ab- 
sent from church or Sunday-school on ac- 
count of bees. 


A BEGINNER'S EXPERIENCE, WHO LIVES NEAR 
GEORGE E. HILTON. 

I began the bee business by purchasing two colo- 

nies of black bees last fall, for which I paid four 

dollars each; and with the advice and showing of 


| theman I bought of I built two hives to winter them 


in. They were in Langstroth frames, ten frames to 
the hive. I built another hive, 3 inches larger, and 
packed the space with fine dry sawdust, and let the 


| outside hive come up about 10 inches above the in- 


side one, and covered the frames with a cloth, and 


| then put in about a bushe! of fine dry sawdust on 
| top of them, and left them standing out, exposed to 


all the cold of last winter; and I tell you it was the 
But my 


They had been wintered in a cellar, and 


stand was robbed out by the others. Then I con- 
tracted the entrance of the hive, and had no more 
trouble of that kind. They were all in single-walled 
I now make my 
outer hives large enough to take about four inches 


| of packing, and am filling them with fine dry pine 
| sawdust. 


I have now 18 colonies, all very strong. 1 
have taken off about 3501bs. of comb honey in 1 and 
143 lb. sections; and right here comes a question | 
should like to have you answer. 

WHY DO MY BEES CLUSTER OUT? 

1 made my inside hives to take the Langstroth 
frame, eight to the hive, or 12 inches wide, accord- 
ing to the recommendation of an apiarist near me 
who has a large apiary. He told me that 12 inches 
is better than 15 for wintering; but yesterday I 
found a set of boxes filled by a young colony, and ] 
took them off, placing the enameled cloth on top of 
the frames. The bees went in large numbers out 
on the outside of the hive, and stayed there all 
night. To-day it has been raining incessantly, and 
still they are on the outside, in the rain. About 4 
p. M. 1 looked into the hive, raised the cloth, and it 
seemed to be perfectly full of bevs. The question 
with me is, Is there not room for them all in the 
For fear there is not, I have placed a set of 
empty sections on top again; yet if there is not 


| room for them in the hive, how shall I winter them? 


One new colony made and finished 70 Ibs. of fine 
comb honey in 35 days, and have 30 lbs. more about 
ready tocap. That is doing very well, I think. I 
intend to winter them on their summer stands. 
They were all black bees, but I have introduced two 
queen-cells and two virgin Italian queens, from the 
apiary of G. E. Hilton, near me. I did according to 
his directions; that is, when a new colony came out 
I let a virgin queen run into the old hive. Was that 
right, and will it succeed? 
HOW TO DETERMINE WHEN A COLONY 
TER STORES ENOUGH. 
Please tell me how you determine whether there 
is enough honey in a hive to safely winter. Do you 
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weigh the frames with the bees on them, or how do 
you determine’ You see, I know but very little 
about the business, and want to learn. I know you 
will say, “‘Get the A BC book,” and I am going to 
as soon as I can; but all in good time. 
H.B. CAMERON. 

Newaygo, Newaygo Co., Mich., Aug. 2, 1885. 

Friend C., it is quite common for bees to 
cluster out in large numbers, after removing 
their surplus receptacles. We usually put 
on an empty upper story, or an upper story 
filled with combs. They will do no harm by 
clustering on the outside of the hive, unless 
some of them are killed by acold storm. I 
have known this to happen several times 
late in the fall. They usually go in the 
hive, however, as soon as we have a few 
frosty nights, and I think you will find there 
will be none too many bees to winter nicely, 
if you give them good heavy combs full of 
stores, in proportion to the number. 
would, however, leave the winter brood-nest 
larger than usual for so heavy a colony, al- 
though I have never seen the colony that 
required more than the space occupied by 
ten L. frames.—Your question about de- 


termining when a colony has winter stores 
enough is answered by friend Doolittle, on 
another page, fully as well as I could answer 
it myself.—So you are a neighbor, are you, 
of our friend George E. Hilton, whose apia- 
ry we have so recently had the pleasure of 
looking at? 


BAD ODOR FROM THE HIVES; WHAT CAUSES IT? 

The bees seem to find something here that gives a 
sour smell to their hives. 
it ten or fifteen feet away. 


has held off. The nearest it came to one was Sept. 
~~ 
2, 
bees are improving their time. 
Ridgeway, Orleans Co., N. Y., 1885. 
Friend 8., I have noticed something like 
what you describe, during the fall of the 
year, When the bees are working on certain 
kinds of autumn flowers ; but I can not tell 
you what flowers. Perhaps some of our 
readers can help us. 


we are having hot summer weather, and the 
G. SCOFIELD. 


WAS IT CARELESSNESS, OR THE FAULT OF THE BEES 
THAT RESULTED IN THE DEATH OF THE QUEEN? 


The queen you mailed me on the 22d of July was | 
received all right; but as my bees behaved badly | 


und killed her, I will tell you the circumstances. 

I wished to put the queen in a hive where the old 
queen seemed to be on the decline. Iremoved the 
old queen and put the new one in the hive, accord- 
ing to directions. At the end of two days I released 
her on top of the frames. 
had lost her; but on looking through the hive, ina 
little while 1 found her balled. I caged her again, 
and left her in the hive two days more, when I 
again released her. She ran down into the hive. I 
immediately commenced searching for her, and ina 
few moments 1 found a bunch of bees, nearly as 
large as a goose-egg; and when I got them out of 
the hive, and separated, the queen was dead. On 
the second day after the queen was put in the hive, 
I eut out about twenty queen-cells, and on the 
fourth day about ten; to-day, 10 days after, I remov- 
ed ten more. I expect now togive them a cell form- 


Sometimes you can notice | 
Can you tell me what it | 
is? They seem to be doing well, though. The frost | 


The mercury fell to 39 degrees; but now, Sept. | 


She flew,and I thought I | 


ed on brood taken from a queen which I purchased 
of you in June. I should like to know if the fault 
was my own, or were the bees simply determined to 
raise their own queen? O. P. PHILLIPS. 
i; Amo, Ind., Aug. 3, 1885. 
Friend P., the behavior of the bees would 
| indicate to me pretty clearly that they had 
‘some sort of a queen already, were it not 
for the fact that they started so many queen- 
cells as soon as the queen was dead. I sup- 
pose we shall have to explain it by calling it 
one of those exceptional cases akin a col- 
ony refuses to accept any queen. 





MORE ABOUT SWEET CLOVER AS A HONEY-PLANT, 

In your foot-notes on my article on sweet clover 
you say, * But 1000 lbs. from one acre during four 
weeks seems to me almost incredible.” 

It does seem like a great amount, yet I know I 
got over 500 lbs. of surplus, or box honey, during 
the sweet-clover flow, and I believe 35 to 45 colonies 
would store in brood-frames, and use in breeding, 
during 4 weeks, not less than 500 lbs. What do you 
think they would use? Of course, that part of it is 
| guesswork with me. 
| Thespider plant may drip with honey, and yet not 
| produce one-fourth the amount of honey that sweet 
clover would, for two reasons. First, the clover se- 
cretes honey all day long; the bees may visit each 
blossom a hundred times a day, and get a small 
amount of honey each time, while the spider plant 
isopen only a short time. Second, the clover would 
produce perhaps a thousand times as many blos- 
| soms on the same amount of ground as would the 
spider plant. My clover grew from 5 to7 feet high. 

As to bees getting honey from other sources than 
sweet clover during the time, I would say that oth- 
er bees within two or three miles of me gathered no 
honey during the same time. I can not believe my 
bees gathered from any other source than sweet 
| clover. E. W. PITZER. 

Hillsdale, Mills Co., Ia., Oct. 7, 1885. 
| Friend P., very likely it may bea hard 
| thing to teil where the honey did come from; 
_ but [ hope you will excuse me for still feel- 
| ing quite certain that such a quantity could 
| not have come from the area of sweet clover 
/you mention. We have had tolerably heavy 
‘flows of honey, when we could not find any 
| thing that seemed to justify the amount that 
| came into the hives daily. 





MORE IN REGARD TO RASPBERRIES AS A HONEY- 
PLANT. 

lL have just been reading the articles on raspber- 
| ries, in August GLEANINGS, and will give you our 
experience. I consider raspberries our only relia- 
ble source for light honey. Last year the colonies 
which were strong enoughfor boxes at the begin- 
ning of raspberry-bloom commenced on every box, 
| but the bloom ended when only a few were capped. 
| The others remained in that unfinished condition 
from week to week, although the fields and road- 
sides were white with clover-bloom. I have now 
taken off al) the light honey we expect to have, 214 
lbs., about half comb and half extracted, from eight 
colonies. This is all amber colored, and I think it is 
mostly from raspberries, though there has been 
some clover honey this season. 

The Turner does not do with us as described on p. 
530 of GLEANINGS, but it is one of the earliest, and 
is good. The Philadelphia yields much better, and I 
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think it furnishes more honey. The Cuthbert is lat- | you would let me know if it would do-_well to feed 


er, and very good, but it does not yicld very well 
with us. One of the first and best for honey is the 
Purple Cane, but it is not good for market. The 
bees work on the black as well as on the red. 

1 can not agree with Mrs. Chaddock. I wish to 


have religion the chief business of my life. I leave | 
my bees to swarm naturally through the week if | 


they will. If I think any of them likely to swarm 
on Sunday I swarm them artificially on Saturday, or 
take thé risk of losing them. If you do not wish to 
have them swarm at all, give them plenty of room. 
Miss L. WILLIAMS, 9-11. 
Delavan, Wis., Aug. 5, 1885. 
Thank you, my friend, for your report in 
regard to the different kinds of raspberries. 


If we could get at the kind of raspberries , 
profitable for bee-keepers in different 


most 
localities, and during average seasons, it 
would be quite a valuable fact. 


THE NEW JOHNSTON PUMP; HOW LONG DOES IT 
TAKE TO EMPTY A PAIL? 

October GLEANINGS, page 667, that Johnston 
pump. About what is its time in using up a pail of 
water? The continuous stream is a great improve- 
ment, [ think. I should like one or two before 
swarming-time again. 1 have no report to make. 
I had 10 hives last spring; obtained 1100 lbs. of hon- 
ey-about 300 of it comb honey; increased to 16 
hives. In this community we have no basswood, no 


white clover, no buckwheat. Honey this season | 


from the middle of August to the 26th of Sept., 
mostly from smartweed and asters. 
El Dorado, Kan., Oct. 12, 1885. — R. W. PERKINS. 


The Johnston pump, as sent out by the, 
manufacturers, will empty an ordinary pail | 


ot water in two minutes, and will send a con- 
stant stream 450 ft. and over. 


the opening is a little larger than ¢ in., you 
can empty a pail in about a minute, at the 
same time forcing the stream just as far as 
before. In this case, however, the stream 
will not be as constant as when the orifice is 
smaller. We will send out the pumps un- 
changed, and the purchaser can easily make 
the orifice to suit himself. 
THAT CRYSTALLIZED HONEY-DEW. 

The following should have been used 
some little time ago. It is in regard to the 
crystallized honey-dew mentioned on page 
586. Wesent it to Prof. Devol, with direc- 
tions to forward to Prof. Cook, after he had 
examined it. Friend Cook’s reply appeared 
on page 626. 

I did not stop to make a microscopical examina- 
tion of the “erystallized honey-dew " 
plants, but mailed them immediately to Prof. Cook. 
I think the amount of honey-dew present on those 
specimens something remarkable — much more 
than I had ever before seen. It hardly seems possi- 
ble that it could be produced in such quantities; 
but itis there; and how else is its presence to be 
accounted for, if not from the insects? 

Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 27, 1885. W.S. DEVOL. 


GRAPE SUGAK FOR WINTER STORES. 

A few years ago you recommended grape sugar 
as a good article tu feed early in the spring, to 
stimulate bees to breeding. I tried it, and found it 
to be the very thing. I should be much obliged if 


: i ’ If, however, | 
the orifice is reamed out with an aw] so that | 


on those . 


| now for wintering bees on. We have had sucha 
drought that my bees have nothing to live over win- 
| ter on, and I should like to feed grape sugar if it 
| will answer the purpose. Please let me know, and 
also if you have the grape sugar for sale, and at 
what price. ‘ 

My bees might have haif enough honey to winter 
/on. If] were to feed half as much asithey would 
want of grape sugar, would they use the grape 
sugar first, as it was gathered last, or not? If they 
would use it first, it would not get hard before they 
would use it, and would answer their purpose. 
Did you ever feed it for winter stores? 

G. W. ROSENBERGER. 

New Market, Va., Oct. 1, 1885. 

Friend R., although grape sugar has been 
used for wintering, and sometimes success- 
fully, I would not advise using it at all at 
this season of the year. We have not sold 
it for several years, even for spring feeding, 
because the low price of cane sugar would 
make it no object. The bees might use the 
grape sugar first, although they greatly pre- 
ter good honey when they can get it, as you 
may have noticed. But even if. they would 
take it first, I think I should prefer to invest 
the same amount of money in coffee A sugar, 
which can now be had by the barrel for only7 
cents per lb. Grape sugar always hardens 
in the cells in cold weather, which is the prin- 
cipal objection we have found toa good article. 
I am sorry to say that some of the factories 
that started up a few years ago turned out 
an article so poor that it was unfit for bees 
or for any other purpose. This latter reason. 
in connection with the recentelow prices of 
eane sugar, is probably why it has been al- 
— of not entirely discarded for feeding 
€@S. 


¢ 


SUNFLOWERS; A REPORT OF. 

I got a nice lot of sunflowers from the seed you 
sent me, but the bees did not work very much on 
them; but the seed will pay me for my trouble. As 
to the spider and Simpson honey-plants, | never got 
any of them to come up. JOHN MOTE. 

Jenkins, Ala., Sept. 18, 1885. 

Friend M., it is a little remarkable that 
bees sometimes work on sunflowers, and 
| again they do not. I do not know whether 
it is because it is only occasionally there is 
honey in the biossoms, or whether the bees 
never work on sunflowers at all, unless they 
are obliged to.—In regard to the seeds of the 
spider and Simpson plants, I think you will 
get the seeds to germinate every time, if you 
follow the directions given in our price list. 
For next season’s use we shall have these 
directions very plainly printed on the wrap- 
per. We mail vou a package of each, free of 
_ charge. 
| WILL IT DO TO USK STORES FOR WINTER, SAVED 
| OVER FROM BEES THAT DIED THE WINTER BEFORE? 
Last fall 1 had 6swarms of bees. I fed them su- 
| garsyrup till they were well filled, and then put them 
inthe cellar. Three of them were dead in the spring, 
and the rest died of spring dwindling. There isa 
| lotof the stores left. What shall [ do with it? Will 
| it do to feed bees yet when they can fly, or not? 
Would it be wise to melt the combs ail up and make 
| wax? The hives arein the barn, with the frames in 
; them. I have not seen them since the fore part of 
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thesum™mer. The mice will be apt to trouble them 
through the winter. Mrs. F. L. CHURCH. 

Mitchell, Mich., Sept. 30, 1885. 

My friend, if the stores are principally su- 
gar syrup which you fed, I should feel quite 
sure it would be just as good for next winter 
as any you can use, providing the bees seal- 
ed up the sugar at the time it was fed to 
them. If there are unsealed stores in the 
combs, or any thing that is thin and watery, 
[ would throw it out with the extractor. I 
would give the combs to theibees as soon as 
possible; and if I could I would put one 
comb at a time in the center of a strong col- 
ony, to let them sweeten and repair up be- 
fore winter. I should never think of melt- 
ing up good combs, especially where they 
contain stores. 

GIVING BEES FOR WINTER STORES, HONEY THAT 
HAS BEEN SCORCHED. 

We have several pounds of honey, obtained in 
rendering cappings into wax, which was scorched 
until it looks, tastes, and smells much like dark mo- 
lasses. Would this be wholesome for winter stores, 
either alone, or used with syrup, as in making the 
Doolittle bee-feed? CORNELIA B. KILBOURNE. 

Clinton, Oneida Co., N. Y., Oct. 7, 1885. 

My friend, I would not give it to the bees 
this fall. Save it until they can fly next 
spring, and it will do no harm. We think 
you must have been a little careless in get- 
ting it scorched, for we usually get the very 
nicest quality of extracted honey from cap- 
pings. It might do to mix with syrup in 
making the Doolittle bee-feed, but I should 
be pretty careful about taking any slight risk 
in regard to the quality of the winter stores. 


SAMPLES OF HONEY FOR OUR APPROVAL, 

I send you to-day two 7-lb. pails of honey. The 
pail not candied was thrown out yesterday. There 
is a little basswood in it, but I do not know what the 
rest of itis. You can give me credit, in proportion 
as it compares with that of Heddon’s. Honey is 
not as good in quality this year as we haye had, but 
it is better than last. ‘There may be some specks of 
comb in the honey, as I never use a strainer, for | 
the reason that it will not run through the thinnest | 
cloth unless you heat it hot. I have some five or 
six thousand pounds like the sample sent. 

Springboro, Pa., Sept. 24, 1885. CHAS. OLIVER. 

Friend O.,the two pails came to hand in 
perfect order, and the honey is nearly if not 
quite equal to any we have ever had. Itis 
remarkably thick, and nicely ripened, and 
should command a good price in any market. 
These pails make a neat and handy package 
indeed; and if the railroad men could be 
induced to handle the box without tipping it 
over, the honey is so thick it seems to me as 
if it might be shipped safely, without any 
sealing up. 

BLACK WORKERS FROM IMPORTED QUEENS. 

Why is it that imported queens’ daughters some- 
times produce some black workers with no percep- 
tible yellow bands, while the improved Italian tested 
queens’ daughters never do? at least, they never 
have forme. I have raised about a hundred queens 
this season, and a few of the daughters of my im- 
ported queen produced some workers with no bands. 
I commenced four years ago with six hives; have 





now 8&4 strong colonies and 15 three-frame nuclei of 


nice Italians, and $200 ahead for my trouble and ex- 
pense. How do you think that will do for Blasted 
Hopes? I do not count on losing one this winter. «1 
expect to winter my nuclei where they stand now, 
und perhaps I shall have queens to replace any that 
may dic in my strong hives during the winter. 

W. A. SANDERS. 

Oak Bower, Hart Co., Ga., Oct. 5, 1885. 

Friend S., I do not know that we have ev- 
er seen bees all black, right from the daugh- 
ter of any of our imported queens, although 
we do have bees with yellow of such a dark 
leather shade that the bands can hardly be 
recognized unless the bee were to be filled 
with honey, and placed on a window as per 
ABC. There is this about the yellow bands, 
however: By breeding for bands for several 
generations, this feature becomes so promi- 
nent that a first cross with common bees will 
pass very well for full bloods, so far as the 
marking is concerned. Imported stock from 
Italy has not, of course, been bred for color 
or for bands, as we breed them here.—I do 
not see how you can consistently have a 
place in Blasted Hopes, friend 8. 

BURYING BEES FOR WINTER. 

How will this do? On dry sandy land we excavate, 
say a foot deep, lay timbers so the bottom of hives 
will be 4 or 6 inches from the ground; set stakes at 
sides of ends, and board up a space, sides and top, 
of 6 or 8 inches; bauk up sides and ends with earth; 
cover over with oat straw. We have about 15 hives 
for wintering. J.B. WHITAKER, 

Hopkinton. Iowa, Sept. 29, 1885. 

Friend W., this subject has been pretty 
well discussed in our back numbers. With 
such winters as you have in Iowa, no doubt 
it will sometimes answer a good purpose ; 
but as a rule I am not much in favor of 
burying bees. The articles of W. Z. Hutch- 
inson, for several years back, have discussed 
this matter of burying bees, in all its bear- 
ings. May be he can answer your question 
better than I can. 


LETTING THE SNOW DRIFT OVER THE RiVES IN 
WINTER, 

I find nothing in the A B C as to the elevation of 
the hive in wintering. If you allow’the hive to re- 
main on the summer stands, the first deep snow 
would smother them, closing up the entrance. Have 
you a device to admit the air, or what is your plan’ 
I have prepared my bees according to your instruc- 
tions, in a Simplicity hive I got from you last spring, 
leaving the hive extending over the bottom-board 
about 's inch, and it is only about 6 inches fromthe 
level of the ground. H. R. STEINRUCK. 

Eagleville, Pa., Oct, 5, 1885. 

Friend S., I think you are decidedly mis- 
taken in saying that the snow would smoth- 
er the bees. I have not been able to discover 
that the bees ever smother by being covered. 
up with snow; in fact, I should rather have. 
them covered with snow than to be prepar- 
ed in any other way that I know of, provid- 
ing the snow falls itself, or is drif on to 
the hive by the wind. Your Simplicity hive 
is all right as it is. if you are going to risk 
wintering in such a hive; but you will no- 
tice, by our price list and A B C book, we.do 
not recommend these hives for winter pur- 
poses, <3 
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FATTENING-BOATS OR TANKS, FOR CARP. 

Occasional inquiries come to hand from the read- 
ers of the A BC of Carp Culture. Lately, several of 
these inquiries are concerning the illustration on 
page 69 of that work. Iean now sce that further 
details are necessary. I find it impossible to get 
ready-made screen material for the bottom of the 
tank or boat, which is of sufficiently fine mesh, that 
is not at the same time of too light wire. Ihave 
persuaded one of the oldest manufacturers here to 
make up a small lot, of extra-heavy wire. lLalso 


find that the mesh of the wire netting on top of the | 


boat had better not be larger than I's; or even ly 
inch, because the carp dislike close confinement; 


and ifthe mesh is from 2to3 inches they are liable to | 


force their noses through, even until they “ gill” 
themselves. A mesh of I’, inches is sufficiently 
large to pass the food through. I find the ready- 


made netting is also of too light wire, and have also 


made arrangements to have some made of heavier 
wire. This material will be heavily galvanized. It 
will at present cost here, for the top, $1.75 per 
square yard; and for the bottom, $2.50 per square 
yard. It will be made 36 inches wide. It is just as 
well, if not better, to make the ends of these tanks 
square. Ihave for many years used exclusively, 
for fastening screens, the carpet staples illustrated 
on page 698 of GLEANINGS. 

The fall drainings of the leading carp-cultural 
establishments in this region (and owned by mem- 
bers of the American Carp-Cultural Association 
elsewhere), are mostly finished, and the most satis- 
factory results are reported wherever the improved 
plans are in use, while failures are generally re- 
ported with chance-made ponds. We have had sev- 
eral notable carp dinners in this region, and cvery 
participant pronounces the carp a first-class food 
fish. Most of the carp in this region are of the 
parti-scale types, and a large percentage are nearly 
scaleless. 

Every carp culturist in the country should join 
the American Carp-Cultural Association. It costs 
but one dollar. I will cheerfully send constitution 
and by-laws to any address. MILTon P. PEIRCE. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 20, 1885. 

Thanks, friend P. Our wire-cloth factory 
have furnished us steel wire cloth as fine as 
4 meshes to the inch, and heavily galvanized, 
and it seems to me it is strong enough to 
hold a horse. Prices are given on another 
page. We mail you a sample, to let you see 
if it will not be the thing for the bottom of 
the fattening-boats. I also send you a dol- 
lar, that I may become a member of the 
American Carp- “Cultural Associ ation. 


BEES AND CIDER-MILLS. 

I believe those who would petition legislature in 
regard to cider-mills, as per your editorial, are just 
as ignorant of other people's industries as others 
wre of bee culture; for the bees are just as mucha 
nuisance to the cider-maker as the cider-mills are 
tothe bees. When both parties have a proper un- 
derstanding of the matter, it can be fixed at little 
expense, so the cider-maker is not bothered with 
hees, and the bees are not hurt by the cider. A 
press generatly 
pense will put wire cloth over a part, or mosquito. 
bar, if not boards, and it will pay, besides keeping 
bees out. The doors want good strong springs to 
them and they should be so fixed that they can not 
he propped open, We have 2 press only a few rods 
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has a roof, and a little more ex-— 
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from the apiary, and we kept the bees out by hav- 


ing only the main places closed; but this fall we 
were compelled to close every hole, for they found 
almost every one they could get through. 

THE LINDEN FOR HIGHWAY PLANTING. 

While so many varicties of trees are lauded for 
highway planting, the basswood receives scarcely a 
good word. One defect, and the only one I know of, 
is that itis late in emitting its foliage, which I think 
is counterbalanced by that sweet perfume and 
merry hum later on. Bee-keepers would do a 
grand thing by furnishing the trees free to the 
farmers who plant them. The old fences can be 
taken away, the ground planted to potatoes, and 
then basswood planted instead of every post. 
the wires can be attached to the trees, if a fence is 
desired, and some locust can be mixed in, as thes 
make splendid posts. There should be some trees 
near any apiary, for they come when most needed. 
Here let me speak a good word for the ground-ivy, 
or gill-over-the-ground. I think the honey is splen- 
did, and I judge it is good for medical purposes. 

Marshallville, 0. C. WECKESSER. 
CAN A CORN-HOUSE BE CONVERTED INTO 

ABLE WINTERING HOUSE? 

Lust spring I bought three colonies in chaff hives. 
I have now ten, all told. To winter the same I 
thought of covering my frame corn-house, 12x16 ft., 
with matched pine to make it dry and warm as any 
out-building. I have asked other bee-men about it, 
and they say a building to keep bees in must be 
frost-proof. What say you? O. ARCHER. 

Plymouth, Mich. 

Friend A.,a corm - house would not be 
suitable, without very much expense being 
Jaid out upon it, for a wintering - house. 
Hfouses of this kind are usually “nade ei- 
ther close to the ground or partly under the 
ground; or, what is better. is a cellar under 
a building, so as to get protection from the 
frost. Are you really sure that a wintering- 
house is needed in your locality? 1 certain- 
ly would not go to the expense of building 
one, unless extensive bee-keepers in your 
vicinity have found them an object. 1 be- 
lieve that cellars are, as a general thing, 
cheaper and better. 


Soon 


A SUIT- 


HOW TO PUT THE HILL DEVICE OVER THK COMBS 
I take this method of asking which way you place 
the Hill device over the frames of a Langstroth 
hive. 1 looked at the device you sent me, and wes 
not sure which way they ought to be put on the 
frames of comb—the back-bone (hoop iron) across 
the frames of comb, or lengthwise of the comb. If 
I put it lengthwise of the comb, the space under the 
burlap does not extend near the sides of the hive. 
When full with ten combs, the burlap fitting close 
might prevent the bees from getting to the outer 
combs. If I set the back-bone across the combs, the 
burlap does not fit so well at the ends of the hoop 
iron, or back-bone. The space under the device is 
only ucross the combs, and not as long lengthwise 
of the coinbs as it would be to set it the other way. 
Which way should the back-bone of the device be 
set—across the combs, or lengthwise of the combs? 
JOHN M. LEWIs. 
Crothersville, Jackson Co., Ind., Oet. 12, 1885. 
Friend L., the device is placed over the 
combs so that the piece of strap iron runs 
parallel with the brood-frames ; that is, when 


‘itis intended to be used with the Simplicity 
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hive; but with the Gallup frame, or Adair, 
it might be best to turn it the other way. In 
any case, the device should always be placed 
exactly over the center of the brood-nest ; 


close all around. | 
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| me that “I have no earthly right to use them,” be- 
| 
| 


cause you paid for getting them, and notI. I beg 


_pardon for having done so, and am willing to pay 
|; you what you think right, in strawberry - plants 
and the cushions or chaff should come down | 
| those who have used the reversing devices, I should 


HOW TO PREVENT WEEDS GROWING AT THE EN- | 
| the fingers as the metal corners do, and are just as 


TRANCE, 


Your piece in regard to weeds in the apiary re- 
minded me that perbaps the way I manage my yard | 


may be interesting to some of your readers. 
considerable work on the start; but as it is very 
lasting, [think it pays. [dig outaspace 3', feet 
square, and six or eight inches deep, and fill with 


Itis | 
| stores. 
| only three-fourths full. 
| like a cake of ice, or a board. 


coal cinders, pounding them down as solid as possi- | 


ble. N6 grass or weeds ever find their way through. 
Making the holes 3'5 feet square, leaves room 
enough around the hive for the lawn-mower to 
work without touching it. 
presents a very tidy appearance. 


A yard kept in this way 
I find very few | 


yards among our bee-keepers but are rather slov- | 
enly looking, and I think a little stirring up of this | 
matter, with a few directions how to fix up a little, | 


will have a tendeney toward a great inprovement. | to send circulars in this way 


I believe keeping one’s yard nice and tidy helps to 
sell its products; 
ing investment, and, like yourself, Lean not toler- 
ate the stone on the hive nor the rough casing 
around it. Ifthe business won't pay the expense 
try something that will. M. H. HUnr. 

Bell Branch, Mich., Oct. 21, 1885. 

I would say to our readers, that friend Huntisa 
man who is very particular about the tidy appear- 
ance of his apiary. Ihave visited both his bee- 
yards, and can speak from actual observation. We 
have used cinders around our hives in the way Mr. 
H. suggests; but in our e\perience, weeds and 
grasses will, after a while, creep over from the 
sides, if not through the cinders. For this reason, 
have white sand in front of the entrance. I like 
light background. 


over the cinders, if desired. ERNEST R. Roor. 


SALT AROUND THE ENTRANCES, ETC. 
GLEANINGS for Oct. bis at hand ontime. I was 
glad to see that note of Ernest's in regard to killing 
weeds with salt. 
two years. 
@oco grass. 


next spring. As you request the reports from 


say Iam well pleased with them. They do not cut 


good in every way, and better in several ways, 
aside from their reversing advantages. 

You advise “full frames of honey” for winter 
I always think they winter better when 
When full it acts too much 
The cluster on each 
side is too much for itself. C. WECKESSER. 

Marshallville, Ohio, Oct. 12, 1885. 

Why, friend W., you surprise me. Gather 
up the names in GLEANINGs for the ad- 
dresses of persons to whom to send price 
lists, by all means. In fact, that is just 
what L want the bee-friends to do, that we 
may get still better acquainted. One reason 
wh t insist on having every name with the 
full postoflice address is because I want you 
It is true, 


, that names thus obtained may be used for 


consequently I look at it as a pay- | 


the purpose of sending swindling advertise- 


' ments and circulars ; but to counteract this 


objection to giving names in full, we are 


| going to try to keep our readers posted in re- 
of planing and paint, I for one will abandon it and | 


receive. 


gard to all fraudulent circulars they may 
WINTERING LN A CAVE} QUESTIONS CONCERNING. 

Will you please answer, through GLEANINGS, a 
few questions? On account of the winter being so 
very severe upon the bees, I concluded to winter 
them this coming winter in a cave, so I have com- 


| menced, and it is about half dug. Yesterday I took 
| hold of your A BC, and found, under the head of 


. ; | tering with less than 40 or 50 stands.” 
and the expense, we prefer using salt, and then | or : an . 


“ Wintering,’ that you “ would not try indoor win- 
I have *1 


stands of bees. I thought to place 12 of them in the 


| re. Now the que ses i 7 d you 
to watch the yellow-banded Italians sporting on a | cave. Now the question arises in my mind, Are yo 


Of course, the sand can be put | x 
F | proof, why won't it do with few stands, as well as 


still of the same opinion? and if the cave is frost- 


with many? The cave being in the earth, of course 


_ it will be a little damp, if the hives are kept from 
| coming in close contact with the damp, either on 


| side or floor or ground. 
Ihave used it with success for | 
It is the only thing I can find to kill | 
If any of the friends are bothered with | 


that grass, one or two applications will clean it up. | 


I send in my first report. 
in apiculture. I have invested to 
$125.00. I started last spring with 6, increased to 21. 
Ihave taken only 125 Ibs. of comb honey in 1-lb. 
sections. But every one of the 21 has ten frames of 
brood and honey, to carry them over the winter. 


This is my second year | 
the tune of | 


1 will have a good drain, 
sufficiently large to ventilate the cave, and it will 
run some forty or more fect under ground. Do 
you think it will be sufficiently dry? Iwill have the 
bottom of it so dug that it will thoroughly drain it 
self. It is dug 8X10 ft.,5'¢ ft. to 6's ft.deep. It 
will have two doors. It will oblige me if you will 


please tell mea little in regard to wintering in a 
| cave. I will have a boxing, ora pipe like a chimney, 
| soa current of air can pass through. 


While I can not write and tell you that I have ceas- | 
ed to use tobacco, I can say that [have five brothers, 


and none of us ever used it or whisky either. I 

hope to send you a better report next year than 

this. C. E. JENKINS. 
Bryan, Texas, Oct. 19, 1885. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES 
PAGES OF GLEANINGS. 


OBTAINING FROM THE 


There may be quite a number who would like it if 
you would give us a little instruction in this direc- 
tion. Again, if burying bees is a good plan, how is 
it that they won't do in a cave, if properly veutilat- 


ed? 


The honey season is good so far, and the present 


| rains promise fall honey unless we get too much. 
| No honey-dew. Those that wintered in cellars and 
| caves were the only ones who brought their bees 


When reading GLEANINGS I sometimes feel like | 


sending acircular to some of the friends, but do 
not feel like doing so without your permission; and 
the fact is, I did send some before it ever occurred to 


out without heavy loss, and in many instances they 
died right out without a bee left. 
Cleveland, Iowa. EVAN B. MORGAN. 
The cave as you describe it, friend M., will 
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answer excellently, especially if you manage 
to shut out every particle of ight; and there 
is this in your favor — such caves have been 
phen in very many localities. If your 
cave is absolutely frost-proof, very likely ten 
or twelve colonies will do as well as a larger 
number. Your cave needs to be proof 
against warm spells that may come in win- 
ter, as Well as against extremely cold spells; 
that is, the temperature should never go 
down to freezing nor up as high as 66>. 
some claim, you know, that the temperature 
ought not to go as high as 50°, 


rHAT NAMELESS BEE- DISEASE: DOES REMOVING 
THE QUEEN EFFECT A CURE? 

Your foot-notes to C, K. Decker, p. 677, Oct. 1, on 
“ That Bee- Disease,” carries the idea that the trou- 
ble is in the queen; but in one instance I find it is 
not so. I had, last summer, a stand dying about as 
Ernest and Mr. Decker and some others have de- 
scribed. August 13th the qucen went out with a 
swarm. She was hived on empty combs, and no 
more of them died. A vigorous young laying queen 
was introduced in the parent hive, but bees from it 
kept dying for some weeks, until after I took some 
of the outside combs of honey out, putting empty 
ones in center of the hive, then all got well soon, Is 
it not possible that they had some bad honey, which 
may have caused the dying in my case? 

| hope to have one or two hives affected in the 
sume way next year, so that [ may learn the cause. 

R. W. PERKINS. 

El Dorado, Butler Co., Kan., Oct. 12, 18°5. 

Friend P., I think it very likely that un- 
wholesome stores are frequently the cause of 
this malady, or something quite similar to 
it. In that case, of course, putting in a new 
queen would not help the matter; but it 
would probably correct itself if the bees 
survive long enough to consume all the un- 
wholesome stores. 

\NOTHER SUN WAX- EXTRACTOR; HOW TO CON- 
STRUCT. 

I sent to you and got a wax-extractor. It operat- 
ed as well as it was represented to do, but still it did 
not answer the demand. Every day pieces of comb 
would turn up; they would be putin a barrel, until 
enough would accumulate to make it worth while 
to extract; by that time it would be full of moths. 
This was vexatious. [saw something in GLEAN- 
INGS that set me to work. In two hours I hada 
box completed that is worth more than any thing 
that I have seen or heard of. 

| madea box 30 in. long, ltin. wide, 4 in. deep, with 
’'>-in.square slat across each end, half the distance 
between bottom and top. On these I laid a '3-in. 
board, 9 in. wide, 44 in. thick; then a piece of tin 
16x30 inches; I bent it up on two sides and one end. 
I filled this with comb, set it in the box on the mid- 
dle board. All around the box, on the outside, pro- 
iecting above the box '4 in., I nail strips 3; 2 in.; 
then a lid 2in. wider and longer than the box, hing- 
ed to the top strips, so as to shut over the box in time 
ofrain. I puta piece of bright tin on the under 
side of the lid, so that when open to the right place 
the reflection will be on the glass. On the bottoin 
of the box, under side, I nail a block 3X4 in., 5in. 
long; bore a 2-inch hole through it, set a strong 
stake in the ground, perpendicularly to the summer 
sun; taper the tenant to one inch on top, set the 
box on the tenant so it will tip. On the top of the 
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box, in the rabbet made by the strips around the 
outside of the box, I laid 3 lights of 10X14 glass, and 
my machine is complete, and large enough for a 
500-swarm apiary. 

I should like to ask lots of questions, but you, 
may be, have answered them before. We read 
GLEANINGS, and now we must remainin ignorance ; 
but still there are several things we should like to 
know, if you would answer; but we might not un- 
derstand it, any more than we did Prof. Cook’s big 
talk about honey-dew. B. L. Brier, 

Jamestown, Tenn., Sept. 30, 185. 

Friend B., your sheet of tin is certainly an 
ingenious adjunct to a simple sheet of glass, 
and I should think it would answer nicely. 
Ask all the questions you wish. by all means, 
and we will try to make the answers plain. 
I thought Prof. Cook made the matter very 
plain about the honey-dew. Suppose you 


write directly to him in regard to what is not 
clear, and we will have your question and his 
reply given in GLEANINGS. Some of the 
veterans sometimes think we take an unnec- 
essary amount of space in trying to make 
things plain to beginners. 


FROM 33: TO 47, AND 1000 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I have been a close reader of GLEANINGS for sev- 
eral years; and as I read and ponder over the 
many trials, difficulties, and disappointments inci- 
dent to apiculture, Lofttimes feel constrained to 


| make mention of my ups and downs in bee-keeping. 


But, alas! when I attempt the task I find myself 
incapable of even getting together my own crude 
thoughts on apiculture, which I am sometimes 
tempted to ask space forin your journal. Soon 
I hope to not only see some of my views on South- 
ern bee culture but a full deseription of our Wills 
Valley, in North Alabama, in GLEANINGS. I should 
say there is no other better location, naturally 
adapted to bee culture, in the whole State of Ala- 
bama, situated as we are between the two Lookout 
an? Sand Mountains, ina rich fertile valley trav- 
ersed by many water-courses. We have the great- 
est imaginable variety of honey-producing trees 
and flowers. From the early blooming of the ma- 
ple to the late asters in tbe fall, we are searcely 
without something from which the bee can secure 
nectar. Our bees now, Oct. 12, are busy on the 
white asters. Our yield for this season is, comb and 
extracted, each, 500 lbs., making 1000 lbs. in all. We 
had in the spring 33 colonies; increased to 47, which 
are now in fair condition for winter. We have 
Italians and hybrids. We winter on summer 
stands in Root Simplicities, with but little loss. 
This has been a very unfavorable year here for 
surplus. 2—J. B. MARSH, 33—47. 
Collinsville, Ala. 


CROSS BEES. 

Lhave just commenced with bees, having pur- 
chased 20 full colonies. Before I could get the bees 
home they made a start with ine, and for two weeks 
I had to go armed with a protector, gloves, and 
smoke; and for all the smoke, if I touched a hive 
they would boil out in front by hundreds, and fill 
my clothes full. I thought I was in for it, and that 
patent hives and all the Yankee inventions had 
failed to civilize this young heathen. There was 
no backing down. I had got the bees, and, worst of 
all, they often “ got’ me. T persevered gently with 
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these little friends, fed the weaker swarms, and 
soon they regurded me as a fast friend, and I often 
open the hives without gloves, protector, or smoker. 
Rockport, O., Sept. Ls, 1885. G. A, FARRAND. 


ALSIKE CLOVER; ITS VALUE AS A HONEY-PLANT, 
Prof. A. J. Cook, Lansing:—Will you not kindly 
say how many colonies and acres of alsike your 
brother tad (sec p. 697, Oct. 15)? also whether the 
alsike bloomed during white-clover bloom or later. 

Terre Haute, Ind., Oct. 18, 1885. T. H. Kvoer. 

Prof. Cook replies : 

I will say that my brother had about 8) colonies of 
bees, and nine acres of alsike clover. At the time 
mentioned, our white clover here at the college was 
in full bloom. My brother, however, cut his alsike 
early, to delay the time of blooming. While I much 
doubt if alsike clover is equal to the common red 
clover as a farm crop, [do think that for bees it is 
just admirable. It can be made to come late in the 
white-clover harvest, and just before the linden. 

A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich., Oct. 22, 1885. 


~ 
REPORTS ENCOURAGING. 
FROM 71 TO SO, AND 3524 LBS. OF HONEY. 
ERE is my report for the past season of 1885, 
inthe apiary of A. M. Matthews, Pope Co., 
Ark. Out of 71 colonies in the middle of 
March, 18 were in Viallon Simplicity hives, 
13 of which were queenless. The queens 
were jost in extracting the previous fall; 16 colo- 
nies were in box hives, with a Simplicity on top for 
surplus, and 37 in box hives, so T had to transfer 53 
outdoors, late cach evening. I increased by nat- 
ural swarms to 8); and after doubling in the fall 
they counted 76. I took 3524 Ibs. of honey—3136 ex- 
tracted, and 3888 Ibs. comb. Our partnership bas 
succeeded first rate,on account of both of us trying 
to do right, which the future will prove better. 
Pittsburg, Texas, Oct. 19, 88. ©. J. DORFMAN. 


| have had good suecess with my bees this year, 


and have sold a “ right smart” of honey. 
Jackson, Tenn., Aug. 24, 1885. G. B. CARTMELL. 














1 have taken, this season, from 16 hives, actual 
count, 748 Ibs of honey, about one-third comb. 1 
will report fully later. M. Broer. 

Gonzales, Tex., Sept. 28, 1885. 


FROM 75 TO 1h, AND 13) LBS. PER COLONY. 
Began with 7 colonies: increased to 145, and 
have extracted about 130 Ibs. per colony so far, with 
the fall honey - flow yet to come. We have hada 
very wet season. (. M. HIiGains. 
Hahnville, La., Sept. 8, 1885. 


FROM 28 TO 44, AND 2200 LBS. OF HONEY. 

This is my first year in handling bees, although | 
have studied bee culture for three years. I started 
in June with 28 colonies. I have gathered 2200 Ibs. 
of honey, and have now on hand 4¢ colonies, all in 
xood wintering condition. I think LI shall be able to 
rob at least ten of my colonies again. I have sold 
here about 100 Ibs. of honey, and have on hand 1200 
lbs. of extracted honey. Can you tell me a good 
market to sel!’ 


Forsyth, Ga., Sept. 2, 1885. R. P. Brooks, 


, hive has made me 541 Ibs. of extracted honey. 


Novy. 
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FROM 3) TO 50, AND 1000 LBS. OF HONEY. 

Here is my report. As I am only an A BC schol- 
ar you must not expect too much of me. T bought 
30 colonies last fall, and wintered in all kinds of 
boxes. They came out this spring with 16. I trans- 
ferred allinto the Triumph hive. I make my own 
hives now. I have increased to 50, and have taken 
1000 Ibs. of honey in one and two pound sections. 

Dunkirk, O., Oct. 3, 188. W. A. MARTIN, 


REPORT OF ONE SWARM OF BEES IN THE HANDS OF 
A BEGINNER. 

My appear to be in excellent condition. 
From the colony 1 bought of you in May T had a 
swarm July 5th. This swarm made about 60 Ibs. of 
honey in 30 days, and have been working in the sec 
ond story for nearly a month. The original colon, 
swarincd again about July 26th, a sinall swarm, but 
good workers. lalso hived a swarm of black bees, 
which alighted near my place. I have given them 
away, because I did not know what the result woul: 
be to work black and Italian bees together. My ex- 
pericnce has been very pleasant and interesting so 
far. FE. J. WHITEHEAD. 

Southington, Conn., Sept. 3, 1885. 


AN ENCOURAGING REPORT FROM TEXAS. 

The basswood, our main dependence for nice 
honey, was so neara complete failure that I shal! 
have but little honey to put on the market this sea- 
son. My bees, however, are in excellent condition, 
| and are working with a rush and will. I think they 
| will gather an abundance of stores for fall and win- 
| ter supplies. [ have a fine lot of young queens 
from the last imported mother received of you, and 
| they are turning out beautifully marked Italian 
bees. Iam highly pleased with them. 

Palestine, Tex., Sept. 8, 1885. 


bees 


C. BRYANT. 


FROM 9 TO 19, AND 60) LBS. OF HONEY. 

As the time of year for reports has come again, | 
will sendin mine. lLopened the spring with 9 colo- 
nies, in moderate order; increased to 19 by natural 
swarms, except two I divided, and obtained 600 Ibs. 
of choice comb honey, mostly in 1-lb. sections. My 
best yielded 100 Ibs., and second best 90. I will give 
the record of one colony, About the-tenth of May. 
No. lswarmed; and as I had old combs, the swarm 
had nothing to do but gather and clean up. In 


| about three wecks I divided swarm No. 2, making 


No. 3; then in about two weeks No. 2 swarmed, and 
one week later No. 2 swarmed again, both of which 


have gathered plenty to winter on, and No. 2 gave 
, 44 Ibs. choice comb honey; and its mother, No. |, 


9) lbs. of surplus. Is not that good for a home-bred 
Italian queen, and not an aere of clover of any 
kind within range? All they had to work on was 
wild flowers, heart’s-ease, and Spanish needles. 
5—S. C. FREDERICK, 9—12. 
Coal Vale, Kan., Oet. 4, 1885. 


iil LBS. OF HONEY FROM ONE COLONY. 

As | have just finished up taking honey, I will lect 
you know, for the first time, how Lam getting along 
with my bees. T have50 hives of bees in good shape 
for winter, and have taken 1967 Ibs. of honey from 
them, and they have plenty to winter on. My best 
or 
course, they did not all do that, or I should have to 
dig a pool to putitin. They have averaged 65 lbs., 


| counting the capital hive. Now for the Clark smo: 


IToney Column tells all we know, friend B, | kers. Some are bothered with them by choking up, 
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and | was too; but @umming up three or four | 
taught me how to manage it. Burn sound chips 
instead of rotten stuff or rags; and when it takes 
the quinsy, blow it until it gets very hot, then 
point it to the ground and blow as hard as you can. | 
\ few puffs will start its lungs to action, and_the 
trouble is over. A.L. Licgur. | 

Pastoria, Ark., Sept. 6, 1885. 

Well done, friend L. The above report | 
not only speaks well for you, but well for 
your State of Arkansas. Was the large 
amount of honey made entirely by one colo- | 
ony, or from the colony and its increase? 


rrom 64 TO 100, 7200 LBS. OF HONEY, AND 75 LBs. | 
OF BEESWAX. } 
Commeneed the swarming season with 64 colonies. 
Increased to 100. Comb honey, 5500 Ibs.; extracted, 
i700 Ibs. Total, 7200. Beeswax, 75 lbs. 
Silverton, Oregon, Oct. 5, 1885. E. 8. BROoKs. 


NOES AND QUERIES. 





4 GREAT FALLING OFF IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
HONEY IN CALIFORNIA, 

INTURA County will not ship over one hun- | 

dred tons of honey this season, as but few | 

apiaries have more than enough for home | 

consumption; whereas last year the esti- | 

mated shipments were two thousand tons. | 

Bees are cheap; this is a good time for eastern | 

bee-men with poor health to start in the bee-busi- 
ness in one of the healthiest counties in the State. 
Santa Paula, California. L. M. HARDISEN. 


BEES AND RASPBERRIES. 
Bees do work on black-cap raspberries, but not so 
much as on the red. MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 
Vermont, HL, Aug., 1885. 


A GOOD REPORT FROM ALLEY'S TRAPS. 
lused !s doz. of Alley’s queen-traps last year; no 
more swarms leave for the woods when I am away 
from home. W. E. FLOWER. 
Ashbourne, Pa. 


ANOTHER SWARM GOES OFF WITHOUT ALIGHTING. 
We had two swarms this year, but the first flew 
away without alighting. 
A GOOD REPORT OF THE POULTRY NETTING, 
That wire for the chicken yard is just the thing. 
It gives them a large space, and we have had only 
three or four fly over, and after we clipped them | 
no more have tried it. Gro. F. CLEVELAND. | 
Collamer, O., Aug, 26, 1885. | 


| 


WILL EARLY-AMBER MOLASSES DO TO FEED ? 
I see by your catalogue that Early-amber sugar | 
will do to feed bees. What do you think about Ear- 
ly-amber molasses? Would it do to feed for brood- | 
rearing? Would not the sugar reduced to syrup be | 
the same as molasses? A neighbor of ours saved a | 
swarm last spring that was destitute, by pouring | 
about a quart of Early-amber molasses in among | 
the bees and combs. Mrs. H. BABSON. | 
Lower Salem, O., Oct. 3, 1885. 
(Mrs. B., the Early-amber molasses, or, in fact, 
uny other kind that the bees will use, will answer 
for spring feeding; but so far as my experience | 
xovs, all these low-priced syrups are not sufliciently | 
free from foreign matter to be suitable for winter | 
stores, Better save your Early-amber syrup till | 


spring, and use only pure white sugar for winter 
stores. } | 


| a good lot of brooc 


ANOTHER NUCLEUS THAT PERSISTS IN KILLING 
' QUEENS. 

It has not been a goodsummer so far. I have lots 
of trouble with a nucleus colony. They are deter- 
mined to have no queen. They have killed four 
Italian queens, and two of them after the queens 
had commenced laying. The queens cost me $1.00 
each, J. W. PORTER, 

Ponea, Neb., July 21, 1885. 

(The only pomode: I know for such cases is to put 

-combs into the hive, so that the 


young hatching bees may outnumber the stubborn 
and ill-tempered old bees.] 


HOW TO PLACE FEED OVER THE CLUSTER. 
I wish you would tell me how I can place the feed 


| that you recommend on pages 13 and 14 of your 
| catalogue—the feed which is made of powdered su- 


gar and good honey, and is placed over the cluster— 


without letting the bees fly out while I am doing it. 


N. LUMAN GERRISH, 
Nottingham Center, N. H., Oct. 8, 1885, 
[Friend G.,, it is a pretty hard matter to feed bees, 


| any way you ean fix it, without causing them to fly 

; out. If the weather is warm, so they can all get 
| back again, it does no harm to let them fly out, that 
| 1 know of. During cold weather, if you remove the 
| cushion quickly and turn back the burlap, you can 


usually get a ball of the candy right over the clus- 
ter, and get the hive closed up before the queen 
takes wing. | 
NONEY-ANTS. 
I got some honey-ants this morning. They build 
a nest inthe ground, and have aroom. There are 
three different kinds—the queens, workers, and one 


| other kind. Their bodies are full of honey. When 
| one of the workers wants some honey it caresses the 
, feelers of one of these, and she feeds him in the 
| same manner as a bee. Don't you think you could 


get Prof. Cook to tell us some of their habits, and 
let us know in GLEANINGS? W. B. KENDALL. 

Uvalde, Texas. 

[Friend K., Prof. Cook has already told us about 
these ants. I think you will find some mention of 
them in his Manual, and I think he wrote an article 
in some of our journals, though I can not say just 
now where you will find it. Will friend Cook 
please tell us where such a paper is to be found, if 
he did write one?] 

HOW FAR DO BEES FLY, AND WORK PROFITABLY? 

How far can bees go for honey, and make it prof- 
itable? Can they make it profitable with pasturage 
two miles off? CC. W. Harpy. 

Burnet, Burnet Co., Texas. 


[Friend H., this matter has been discussed at con- 
siderable length in our back volumes. Bees or- 
dinarily do not go more than two or three miles for 
stores, if I am correct; but under some circum- 
stances they have been known to fly six or seven 
miles, and accumulate honey, even then. These 
great flights are usually across a body of water, or 
over a prairie, under circumstances where néither 
timber nor hills inconvenience them.] 


THE STANLEY AUTOMATIC EXTRACTOR. 

We see in Aug. Ist No, a call for reports of Stan- 
ley's automatic extractor. We have used one this 
season, and must say it is the best now on the mar- 
ket. We have extracted over 2000 lbs., and in one- 
half the time it takes with other makes. We would 
no more think of using an extractor not reversing 
the combs automatically, than of using a cradle in 
the place of a self-binding reaper. 

Geddes, N. Y. F. A. & H: O. SALISBURY. 


We had a very severe drought in spring and sum- 
mer, after 2 dry and cold winter. The white clover 
was an entire failure. I saw only one swarm of 
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bees from 43 old stands, so our honey crop is a fail- 
ure. T am not able to buy any new hives this sea- 
son. 1 endeavor to make them pay their own ex- | 
penses. L.C. Magor. | 
Brandy Station, Va., Oct. 10, 1885. 
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For God sendeth his rain on the just and on thé unjust. 
Ms ATT. 5: 45 


THE KANSAS BEE-KEEPER. 

IN answer to several inquiries, we are obliged to , 
state that the above paper is no longer published. | 
As to whether they have made arrangements with 
their subscribers for the unexpired time, we are 
unable to say; but from what we know of the pro- 
prietors, we should suppose that, of course, they 
have. There is nothing wrong in withdrawing from 
a business speculation, whenever it becomes un- | 
profitable, providing you make good all your un- | 
tinished contracts with your fellow-men; and I be- | 
lieve the bee-papers that have suspended during 
the years that are past have always made it a rule | 
to do this. 


WIRE 


CLOTH MADE OF STEEL WIRE GALVANIZED, 
FOR CLOSING THE OUTLETS AND INLETS 
OF CARP - PONDS. 

In consequence of the many inquiries in regard 
to this article, we have got the manufacturers to 
make usa special lot to order, for the above pur- | 
pose. Ihave before explained to you the reason | 
why we are enabled to get prices very much less 
than the ordinary price. The material (steel wire) | 
makes it tremendously strong; and being thorough- 
ly galvanized by dipping it in melted zinc after it is | 
made, it is absolutely rust-proof. There are four | 
meshes to the inch (8 mesh same price), and the price 
is 10 cts. per single square foot; 85 cts. for 10 square | 
feet, or 87.50 for 100 square feet. If wanted by mail, 
add 10 cts. per square foot extra for postage. We 
have only one width in stock; viz., 36 inches. 


HUTCHINSON'S SHIPPING - CASE, FOR 14 SECTIONS, 
FOR ONLY 6 CTS., IN THE FLAT. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON sends us a sample of his ten- | 
cent case for shipping comb honey. You will notice | 
by his cosy me that they are only 6 cts. each, 
in the flat. We presume this latter price does not | 
include ll since he does not say so. But in. 
any case the price is very low for so good a case. We 
like it so well that, if friend H. has no objections, 
we will furnish them at his prices. The case is light 
and strong; and the narrow slip of glass, that gives 
us a glimpse of the nice comb honey, is so well pro- 
tected that there is very little liability of breakage. 
Very likely a good many small dealers will take one 
of these cases where they won't care to invest to the 
amount of a case holding 24sections. Although the 





| It works beautifully. 
| of it before another season opens. 


case is very light, it is strong enough to stand sin 
ping, probably, without injury. It weighs only »:, 
lbs., and can therefore be sent by mail to those liy. 
ing at remote distances, at an additional expense of 


| 40 cents for postage. 


INDUCEMENTS TO SUBSCRIBE EARLY. 

ALL subscriptions received between now and the 
first of January, for the year 1886, will include the 
remainder of 1885 without charge. That is, any 
new subscriber whosends in his subseription before 
the year is out will receive the journal free for the 
remainder of this ycar, after his subscription is rc- 
ceived. Do you ask why we are partial to new 
friends, to the exgjusion of old ones? Well, we do 
not mean to be; therefore we will give every old 
subscriber, who remits between now and the lth ot 
this month, any article he may choose from our 1)- 
cent counter, providing he specifies what article he 
wants, and sends the correct amount of postage, if 
it is to be sent by mail. Very likely you may not 
consider ten cents very much of an inducement; 


| but there are little folks in almost every bee-keep- 


er’s home who will be glad enough to get it. 


THE PRESENT NUMBER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


We are giad to be able to say that we have, at 


| this date, 6618 subscribers. This is considerably 
| higher than we have reached at any time before 
| this year. 
| might mention that in our next issue we shall com- 
| mence giving eight additional pages in the middle 
| of each month. These extra pages will be occupied 


Thank you; and while I think of it, | 


by an article that will probably go through all of 
1886. The title of this serial will be, “What to Do, 
and How to Be Happy in Doing It.” We expect it 
| to be copiously illustrated with many fine engray- 
ings. The papers are especially intended for those 
who are thinking about something to do during the 
long winter months and evenings just now before 
us. Our older readers will probably rightly sur- 


| mise that it will pertain specially to ‘Home Inter- 
| ests" 


and rural industries. 


ANOTHER DRONE-TRAP. 
Mr. JOHN A. BACHELDER, of Keene, N. H., sent 
us a drone-trap last May that is not only a wonder- 
ful piece of mechanical ingenuity and workman- 


| ship, but it is a good deal ahead of any thing we 


have yet seen. The trap was given-+to our apiarist 
to test; but by the time he reported on it the letter 
accompanying it was mislaid. We humbly beg 
friend Bachelder's pardon, and will try to be more 


| careful next time. The price is $1.00 each, by mail. 
| Friend B. says the trap was completed in July, 1885, 


and that a notice in regard to it was sent at the time. 
We may have an illustration 
Priend B. says 
it will cage a queen, although we have never tested 
it in this respect. The bees, even when laden, enter 
| almost as well as through the usual entrances, and 
| the greater part of them come out the same way. 

The pollen is not scraped off. 


A DROWNING BEE. 

We take the following from the British Bee Jow- 
nal. It is worthy of the distinguished minister who 
wrote it: 

Mr. Spurgeon sraihes 8 ae follows in the September 
number of the Sword Trowel ;—A poor bee had 
fallen into the pond, can was struggling as well as 
her failing Pte would allow. e seized a pole, 
and placea the end of it just under her. She took 
firm hold, and we lifted the pole and the bee. A 
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little while was spent in drying herself and plum- 
ing her wings, and then our worker made a straight 
line for the hive, and doubtless was soon at her 
daily task rewarding us with honey. May not many 
ahuman worker be found ina sinking condition? 
A little sensible help might save him. Who will 
vive it? He who does so shall receive the blessing 
of him that is ready to perish. Poor hearts are 
often in deep despondency, sinking for lack ofa 
sympathetic word. Do not withhold it. Rescue 
the perishing. Be on the watch for despairing 
minds; if no other good comes of it, you will at 
ieast be more grateful for your own cheerfulness. 
But good will come of it in unexpected instances, 
und it will be heaven's music in your ears to hear 
sighs turned to songs. 
aneiiiadiaen 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 











A KIND WORD FOR VOL. 1V. OF GLEANINGS, 


Please accept my thanks for being so prompt in 
attending to my order, and excuse my negligence 
in not before acknowledging i receipt of the 
same. Vol. 1V. of GLEANINGS is more than I ever 
expected for 25 cts. G. SCOFIELD. 

Ridgeway, N. Y., Sept. 27, 1885. 


AN ENCOURAGING WORD. 

We received the last package of goods all right, 
and in better order than any preceding lot. I think 
they were packed more securely. Mail matter re- 
ceives some very rough handling in momen all this 
distance, and needs very goed packine. e were 
more than pen with the goods, and wonder how 
you ean sell so cheap. A. W. HINDE. 

Anaheim, Cal., Sept. 4, 1885. 


Inclosed find $1.00 to pay for GLEANINGS. I like 
your talks on the practical, every-day topics that 
should interest us all very much; and although I 
do not keep bees, lam glad to read GLEANINGS for 
its bigh moral tone. May God in his providence 
give its editor long years of prosperity, is my pray- 


er. A. D. Hovey. 
Chardon, 0., Aug. 31, 1885. 


A PLEASED CUSTOMER. 


The saw and mandrel I ordered of you came all 
ae ee what you represented it to be. Thanks. 
I find [ like the hum of it better since I use a 
4-horse engine to drive it. I shall likely want more 
of your wood-working tools beforé long. I don’t 
mean to flatter, but you are the best man to deal 
with I have found yet. N. F. HILLS. 

Gilman, I11., Sept. 8, 1885. 

NUCLEL PURCHASED JUNE 8 
COLONIES BY SEPT. 5. 

As 1 was writing for some books this morning, I 
write you a few lines to let you know how the bees 
vot along that 1 had of you. You-shipped them on 
the 8th of June, and I got them on the Bth, They 
were at the express office on the eleventh, but 
did not get. your card till the 12th at noon. I had to 
xo for them in the afternoon a distance of eight 
iniles; got them safely home, and in the hives that 
night. Three of them were for Mr. McDonald, and 
two of them for myself. My own have done very 
well considering the season, which has been so cold 
and wet. They have increased to seven good 
strong colonies. Your manner of doing business 
suits me well. JT intend to try Per pias of winter- 
ing on sugar this winter. J.S. MOORHOUSE. 

Dealtown, Canada, Sept. 5, 1885. 


TWO MAKE 7 GOOD 


4 GOOD REPORT FROM THE NUCLEI WE SEND OUT. 


The goods arrived all right and in good season. 
l was very much pleased with them, and | can not 
but wonder at the promptness and good condition 
in which they were received, taking into considera- 
tion the distance from which they came, which 
speaks well for your careful mode of packing, and 
endeavor to please. Nothing is left for me to do 
but to express my heartiest thanks for all you 
have done for me so far, and my confidence in ali 
future dealings. Last Sarg! my brother and i 
opened three hives, and I had invited an old friend 
ot my father's, who has been a bee-keeper for 40 
years, to come and look at them, and he pronounced 





them beautiful Italians, and that we had been wise 
to nog them, for it was really a bargain to get such 
bees in good 8. hives, and such Ds aa colonies, 
at $7.00a hive. I tell you it made me feel well to 
have such an old veteran at bee culture talk so en- 
couragingly, for he is apt to be very sarcastic, and 
depreciate things, unless they are really good. We 
saw the queens of all three hives, and you can im- 
agine how eager we were to see a queen, having 
never seen a live one in our lives, and how pleased 
and astonished we were on seeing her, at her great 
size and beautiful yellow color. We noticed that 
there was not an over-abundance of honey in the 
brood-combs, but we suppose that considerable was 
consumed while transporting and in opening the 
hives. We think they will soon have enough for 
winter, judging trom the way they ure working. 
Newark, N. J., Sept. 10,1885. C. H. THEBERATH. 


A GOOD REPORT FROM OUR 244-LB. $3.75 SCALES. 

The seales ordered from your house, a short time 
ago, came to me in good order. Iam pleased with 
them. They are better than I expected. The 
freight charges were $2.50, making the cost $6.25, 
laid down here. The same scales (but Fairbanks’) 
cost $12.00 to $14.00 here. A word for the regular- 
sized section, 444X44X1%. Ihave taken out 5500 
lbs. of comb honey this season. Out of the lot there 
was not to exceed 300 bulged, so they would 
not crate. There were more imperfectly filled sec- 
tions, but not bulged. They are good enough for 
me, and I expect to let well enough alone. No 
separators. E. 8. BROOKS. 

Silverton, Oregon. 

IN ENGLAND; HOW WE SUCCEEDED IN 
SHIPPING THE LAST LOT. 

The last lot of honey that you sent was first class 
— nothing could be better — and the packing was 
superb — not a drop of honey lost. There has, how- 
ever, been an immense increase in the production of 
honey in England during the last two years, and a 
vast improvement in the methods used; the resultis, 
that there is now a very large supply of first-class 
clover honey raised in England. It can be got 
wholesale at 5 ds. and 6 ds. per Ib. here, just half 
what it was two years ago. This is cheaper than 
first-class American honey, with cost of transport 
added. The stores with which I am connected 
find that at present they can get first-class honey 
cheaper from English producers; and while this 
continues, we shall not require honey from Amer- 
ica. It is said that there is a vast importation of 
first-class California honey. I can not see how it 
can pay a man, who can get 5 cts. or 6 cts. a |b. for 
honey in America, totransport it to England where 
it wiil fetch about the same price. But I have since 
been told that high-class California honey is sold 
in Liverpool and London at 35s. per ewt., or 3% ds. 
per lb., or 7% cents per lb. I got a specimen, but it 
was not first-class clover honey. But although not 
first-class, I am surprised that it should pay any 
one to import and sell it at that price. 

Oxford, England, Sept. 26, 1885. A.C. HAMILTON. 

{Perhaps we ought to explain, that the above 
shipment consisted of 3000 lbs, It was all put up in 
iron-jacket cans, and two of them were crated to- 
gether, so as to make a good gee | package. Good 
sound corks were selected, of such size that they 
would go in only when mashed. They were then 
fastened with a strip of tin, soldered over the top, 
and we succeeded, as you notice in the above.) 


THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 


WEEKLY, $1.00 PER YEAR. 
D. A. Jones & Co., Publishers, Beeton, Ont., Can. 


The only bee journal printed in Canada, and con- 
taining much valuable and interesting matter cach 
week from the pens of leading Canadian and United 
States bee-keepers. Sample copy sent free on re- 
ceipt of address. Printed on nice toned paper, and 
in a nice shape for binding, making in one year u# 
volume of 832 pages. 9tfb 


HONEY 








aide 80 ACRES—75 improved. Two 
Farm for Sale. barns —good house. and cellar, 
living water, abundance of fruit of all kinds. One- 
half miletto R. R. Two miles to station. For par- 


ticulars address N. L. HIGBIE, M. D., 
21tfdb Elsie, Clinton Co., Mich. 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The Central Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet in the Pioneers’ Room, in the State Capi- 
tol, at Lansing, Mich., at 9 A. M., Nov. 12, 188. Evy- 
ery one who has bees, or is interested in bee a 
ture, is invited to attend. E.N. Woop, Se 

The Southeastern Mic hisan Bee-Keepers’ Associ- 
ation will not hold any meeting here this fall, as 
the North American, the Michigan State, and the 
North-Western, all meet together within the terri- 
tory covered by this Association (at Detroit), and it 
comes so close to the time of ours that we have con- 
cluded to attend there. A. M. GANDER, Sec'y. 

Adrian, Mich., Oct. “0, 1885. 


NOTICE TO BEE-KEEPERS. 


I propose making an effort with the Canadian 
railways for reduced rates to Detroit N. A. B. A. 
(Dee. 8,9, and 10). Will all bee-keepers who can or 
will use said railways to attend said convention, 
kindly drop me a card, stating the road they prefer 
to use, or the roads they could use in case arrange- 
ments can be effected with one line only? When 
we approach railroad men we must have some data 
to talk from. 8S. ‘i. Pertit, Vice-Pres't 

for Ont. Branch of N. A. B 
Can., Oct. 15, 1885. 


NORTH AMERICAN BEE - KEEPERS’ " ASSOCIATION; 
HOW TO FIND THE HALL; HOTEL KATES, ETC, 


Free and complete arrangements have been made 
for the next meeting of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, to be held at Detroit, Dec. 
s—10. Hotel rates were obtained at $1.25 per day. 
(Their regular rates were $2.00.) We secured the 
use of what is known as the “ Red Men's Wigwam,” 
nunice hall, directly opposite the hotel. It is well 
furnished and carpeted. It is located at 63 Michi- 
van Ave., about 20 rods from the City Hall, so you 
will see that itis very centrally located. The An- 
tisdel House, where the above rates were secured, 
is a splendid place to stop at. Mr. Antisdel has the 
reputation ot keeping the best temperance hotel in 
Michigan, and, taking all in all, we were very for- 
tunate in securing so good a place, and in getting 
uhallsonear. The committee are at work on re- 
duced rates on railroads, and, so far, have suecceed- 
ed in securing rates on all roads in Michigan and 
on all tickets sold as far east as Buffalo and west to 
Chicago. Weare in hopes to get rates from New 
York, as far west as possible. The matter is in 
correspondence, and you will receive due and time- 
ly notice. Now that all arrangements have been 
made for a successful meeting, let every one come 
und make it a success. H. D. CUTTING. 

Clinton, Mich., Oct. 19, 1885. 


Belmont, Ont., 








Fine, pure-bred Cockerels 
Plymouth Rocks. this popular breed at 
$1.00 each, if taken before Noy. lb. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Ref. Ed. Gleanings. Address 
20-21d YODER & METZLER, E. Lewistcwn, Mahoning Co., 0. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. See advertisement in another column. 


FOR SALE, 


A SECOND-HAND TW0-HORSE-POWER 
EUREKA ENGINE AND BOILER. 


The above engine has been in use about five 
years; but Mr. A. F. Stauffer, of Sterling, Hl., of 
whom we purchased it, writes in regard to it as 
follows: 

I guarantee the engine to be in good working 
shape, as good as it ever was. I had boiler examin- 
ed last spring by a steam-fitter, and he pronounced 
it as good as new. I always used soft water. 
furnishing my shop with new machinery and am 
unxious to sell or exchange it. I have to get more 
machinery, and my two-horse power is too light. 

Sterling, Ul. A. F. STAUFFER. 

We will sell the above engine, to be taken at 
Sterling, UL, for an even $100, and we will put our 
guarantee on top of that of friend 8S. We obtained 


it of him in exchange for some new weachinery, he, | 
' pee 4 solicited 
i Rie 


of course, putting in a larger engine and boiler. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


fam. 


Nov. 


i Box for Section Honey 


Our Box is the Cheapest 
and Best Box Made. 
—Only— 


$8.50 Per 1000 


for 4144x414 Sections. 


Printing like cut, 7ic 
Per 1000 Extra. 


Send 2-cent stamp for sain- 
le and Illustrated Cata- 
ogue of 


Apiarian Supplies, 
ASPINWALL & TREADWELL, 


Successors to K., A. & Co., 


- NEW YORK. 





?1- Pod 


16 THOMAS STREET, 





Beo- Hives, Sections, 


FOUNDATION, ETC. 


ETH acapacity of 7000 square feet of floor, we 

claim the best facilities for furnishing Supplies, 
in the southeast. OUH NEW FACTORY IS 
KQUIPPED with the best and latest improved 
Machinery, which enables us to furnish our goods 
“up to the times.” and will furnish all kinds at 
very reasonable prices. Parties needing Sup- 
oy would do well to see our Price List before buy- 


"“§. VALENTINE & SON, 


zitfd HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


READER, 
DON'T YOU READ THIS. 


We haven't any wonderful recipe for making 
$1000 a day, or any kind of get-rich-in-a-week enter- 
prise; but if you take a 


MAGAZINE or NEWSPAPER, 
the BEE - KEEPER’S CLUB LIST will 
you how to save money. 

Bees Given Away for the Largest Club. 
Send address, written plainly on a postal, to 
5. H. Cook, 


(Successor to G. M. Doolittle), 
_ Andover, Conan. | 


tell 


~ BEESWAX WANTED. 


We will pay 30 cts. per pound in trade for good 
yellow beeswax, delivered at our R. R. station. 
Giye us atrial order, and see if we do not please 
you. J.B. MASON & SONS, 
aid Mechanic Falls, Me. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


ROGERSVILLE, GENESEE CO., MICH., 


can furnish neat, white, basswood shipping-crates 
at six cents each in the flat. Sample, by express, 
nailed up, ten cents. zitfdb 


Xmas, 50 SCROLL -SAW DESIONS, full size, tor work- 


ing easels, brackets, etc., 10e. One 2-oz. 
silver case, paar -% (Waltham) watch, mo ¢ 
19tfdb L. HYDE, POMFRET L 


WwW t d To contract saci eel atesaiai party, 
anted. male or female, to run my apiary next 
year, and make sk -rearing a specialty. Corre- 





J. B. MARSH, Collinsyille, De Kalb Co., Ala. 
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It is a pleasure to deal with one who is as prompt 
and reliable as I have found you. 
Southington, Conn. E. J. WHITHEAD. 


The extractor arrived in good condition this 
morning. We have tried it, and are well pleased 
with it. Many thanks for your promptuess. 

Pickering, Md., Sept. 16, 1885. G. B. MCARTHUR. 


REPORT FROM THE NEW JOHNSTON FORCE-PUMP. 


The pumps work like acharm. They are the best 
cheap pumps that were ever introduced here. 
Quincy, Mich., Oct. 30, 1885. FRANK D. CALVER. 


I have raised some of the finest queens I ever 
saw, from that select queen l got of you. Their 
bees are the most gentle and finely marked | ever 
saw. The old queen is doing well yet. 

Cassville, Mo., July 24, 1885. A. N. TWILLIGEAR. 


DOES IT PAY TO ADVERTISE IN GLEANINGS? 


Judging from the correspondence that I have | 


already had, !] think you had better not insert my 


ad’'t again. Many thanks for your extensive adver- | 
| have been very dull in recognizing what a public 
| benefactor you are, in providing for us all these 
| conveniences. 


tising medium. J. W. Harr. 
Eureka Springs, Ark., Sept. 22, 1885. 


OUR EXTRACTORS AT FAIRS. 


IT have been very busy, and have been at several | 


fairs. I got a silver medal at the New England and 
first prize at the State Fair on your extractors. 
W.H. Norron. 
North Madison, Me., Sept. 28, 1885. 


The goods ordered of you have arrived and been | 


unpacked. They all came in splendid order, and 
give general satisfaction. We think that the 
pumps will be all right, although they are of a dif- 
ferent pattern from what we have been selling. 
Portland, Or., Sept. 26, 1885. MILLER Bros. 


OUR HONEY-TUMBLERS AND LABELS. 


My labels have been received, also the 100 honey- 
tumblers. lam especially pleased with your mode 
of packing. The freight charges were very reason- 
able, omy 75 cents for the tumblers. 

WATSON ALLEN. 

Bernardsville, N. J., Sept. 22, 1885. 


OUR COMB FOUNDATION. 


Treceived the one pound of foundation in due 
time. Itbeing my first to handle, Il was surprised 
to see the neatness in the work, also the manner in 
which it was packed. It was all right—not marred 
in the least. 8S. TURNER. 

Erie, Kansas, Sept. 17, 1885. 


The queens shipped to me Aug. 25th arrived yes- 
terday, and were introduced; but I left in the tin 
slides until this morning. After finding the bees 
friendly I withdrew them, and feel sure all will end 
well. Thank you for promptness and kindness. 
These keep your customers. I try to keep a small 
8um with you against which to di ww orders; but 
sometimes Ican not do it; but my requests are 
always honored by you, for which I thank you. 

Mrs. W. W. WILSON. 

San Bernardino, Cal., Sept. 3, 1885. 








LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE, 


I feel, when I read GLEANINGS, and find so much 
kindness expressed all through its pages, that I can 
only exclaim, **God bless brother Root!” Let your 
light so shine, that others may see; and seeing, may 
learn to walk in the ways the Master has pointed 
out. F. L. SMITH. 

Chittenango, N. Y., Sept. 1, 1885. 

Here it isagain—be careful! I did not expect you 
to serve meso. I thought you would send the two 
Carniolan queens in tour or five days, but here 
they are in 48 hours. The matter needs no explan- 
ation. Fast trains and prompt attention put us near 
each other. J. F. MiCHAEL. 

German, Darke Co., O., Oct. 22, 1885. 


The untested queen purchased of you a few 
weeks since came to hand all right, and her worker 
progeny are beautiful three-banded Italians. Many 
thanks for the despatch with which the order was 
filled, as | needed her badly. having at that time 
only one colony and suitable brocd for queen-rear- 
ing. NASH. 

Monroe, [a., Sept. 21, 1885. 

The Waterbury watch arrived by last mail! in 
good order, and has been running two days, keep- 
ing good time—giving complete satisfaction. Please 


accept thanks. I hope to be able to send you yet~ 


other names of subscribers to your excellent paper, 

as there are otber bee-keepers in this vicinity who 

should read GLEANINGS. J. L. HOSKINS. 
Newburg, Oregon, Oct. 26, i885. 


WHAT HE THINKS OF OUR SECTIONS. 
The goods came yesterday; thanks for prompt- 
ness. The sections are lovely. Why, Mr. R., I didn’t 


| know there were such sections as these. You nev- 
|} ersent me any thing like them before. If I had 


only had them for my white honey! 
Templeton, Pa. E. H. MCCLYMOND. 
HOW THE NEW SHOW-CASE IS APPRECIATED. 
The show-cease has just arrived safely. It is very 
neat indeed. Your lawn-mower is also pronounced 
a perfect success, by oll who try it. I fear I may 


Mrs. H. HIuss. 

Sheboygan Falls, Wis., Sept. 3, 1885. 

PRAISE WHERE IT IS DUE. 

With sincere gratitude I acknowledge the receipt 
of your statement, and——— to balance account. 
I believe that, “such as you measure to others shall 
be measured to you again,”’ ete. I have dealt most- 
ly with you for senpnes. and have been satisfied. 
You dealt fairly with me; of course, distance and 
treight sometimes interfere, then we have to study 
economy. Flattery is not my intention, only praise 
where it is due. WILLIAM BROWNING. 

Garden Grove, Iowa, Aug. 29, 1885. 


GLEANINGS—HOW IT SUITS. 


That GLEANINGS does dish up to us a “ mixture” 
is one of the strong reasons why I can’t do without 
it. Bro. Root, believe me, 1 would eat but one meal 
of victuals per day until | had saved enough to pay 
for GLEANINGS before I would do without it. May 
God bless you for your words. May you gain an 
abundant entrance for being faithful over a few 
things, is the prayer of your brother in Christ. Go 
on in the good work. I, with thousands of others, 
am praying for you. CHARLES I. SEELEY. 

Greenville, Mich. 


KIND WORDS, AND NO MISTAKE. 


T have received and read the GLEANINGS sent me, 
and, like Mr. Higgins, of Louisiana, it brings me to 
my feet to say Il admire your course in ** mixing up” 
a little good that will make people better, as well as 
good bee-keepers, It causes me tosend for GLEAN- 
INGS, and I hope thousands of others to do likewise. 
My bees are doing well. The only enemy to bees in 
this part of Texas is the moth. I never saw in print 
any eine nowt our best source for fall honey—the 
live-oak balls. I think it accounts for bees winter- 
ing so well in Texas. I have 106 hives, mostly Sim- 
plicity. M. SIMPSON, 

Gatesville, Coryell Co., Texas, Oct. 26, 1885. 
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DOES IT PAY TO ADVERTISE IN GLEANINGS? 


Last winter I got a carload of hives. In the lot I 
got 100 of the A. I. Root Simplicity hives. I sent an 
advertisement to GLEANINGS, and to two other pa- 
pers, but I do not know that I got a single return 
from any but GLEANINGS. Parties sent for price 
lists as far south as Texas, west as far as Nebraska, 
east as far as Pennsylvania, and north as far as 
Michigan. Not a single one wanted the 17°, frame 
—all wanted the Simplicity hive, or that frame at 
least, so you see my 100 hives were soon exchanged 
for bees, in other sorts of hives. J. R. LINDLEY. 

Georgetown, Vermilion Co., Ill., Oct. 17, 1885. 


HOW OUR SUPPLIES GIVE SATISFACTION. 


The goods which a shipped to me Aug. 12th 
came to hand in good condition, and very promptly 
too. They were at the station within a week after I 
mailed my order, which is quick work, as they came 
by freight. I took the extractor, hive, comb-basket, 
swarming-box., and honey-knife to the Crawford 
Agricultural Society at Conneautville. All took 
first premium but the honey-knife, which took sec- 
ond. There were two other hives to compete with 
yours. The extractor attracted much attention. 
Very few ever saw an extractor in this part of the 
country. GEO. SPITLER. 
Mosiertown, Pa. 


HoNEY COLupiN. 


CITY MARKETS. 


NEw YorkK.—Honey.—The market for comb honey 
is quite active, and cemand good, although prices 
are gradually shading, owing to the fact of many 
producers selling their entire crop in this city at 
very low prices, thereby enabling purchasers to sell 
below the market. We know of large crops having 
been sold here at @10c. for faney goods. In conse- 
quence of no honey coming from the west, we can 
see no reason why good prices should not be obtain- 
ed, except above stated. Present quotations are as 
follows: 

Fancy white comb honey, 1-lb. sections - - 14@15e 
. - ” oa, * - -114@R2%e 
sf buckwheat “ -Ib. - - N@Re 
:. ee 9q 10e 

Off grades, 1@2c per pound less. 

Oct. 28, 1885. McCaun & HILDRETH BRos., 

34 Hudson Street, cor, Duane St., New York. 























CINCINNATI.—Honey.—There is a very slow de- 
mand from manufacturers for extracted honey, 
with a large supply on the market, while the de- 
mand is very good for clover honey in square glass 
jars. Prices for all qualities are low, and range 
from 4@8c per ib. on arrival. Supply and demand 
are fair for choice comb honey in small sections— 
which brings 12@ldc. per |b. on arrival. 

Beeswax.—Good yellow is in good demand, and ar- 
rivals are fair. It brings 2(@22c per |b. on arrival. 

Cuas. F. MUTH, 
8S. E. Cor. Freeman and Central Avenues, 
Nov. 10, 1885. Cincinnati, O. 


CLEVELAND. — Honey. — There is quite a demand 
now for choice white 1-lb. sections at 14@15 cts., and 
all lots of new closed out. Of old, we still havea 
good supply, which sells very slowly at 10@13. Ex- 
tracted seems to be in some request, and choice 
white would sell at 6@8c. meer I very scarce at 
22a 09 .C. KENDEL, 

Noy. 10, 1885. 115 Outariet St., Cleveland, O. 


St. Louis.—Honey.—Market rules as follows: Ex- 
tracted Southern, in bblis.,4@5c. Half-bbls., 5@44c. 
Northern, in cans, 84@l0c. Retail—comb honey, 
white clover, 17@20c, in 1-lb. sections. Not much 
demand for dark. Beeswax, steady at 24@25c. 

W.T. ANDERSON & Co., 

Nov. 10, 1885. 104 N. Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Boston.—Honey.—We think we notice a little bet- 
ter feeling in the honey trade: but prices remain 
the'same. White clover, 1-lb. comb, 14@16; 2 lbs., 
12@14. Extracted, 6@8. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 

Nov. 11, 1885. 57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 





CHICAGO.—Honey.—We are having a very good 
trade in honey at present, which wil pow d contin- 
ue until about the 10th of December. White comb 
honey in good order is firmly held at 15@l6c; ex 
tracted is bringing 6@8c, according to body, flavor, 
and package. Beeswax, yellow, bg 


Nov. 10, 1885. 


. BURNETT, 
161 So. Water St., Chicago, Il. 


MILWAUKEE. — Honey. — This market continues 
very nearly in the same condition on honey as 
when we last advised you. Demand fair, and stock 
not very large—room for more choice comb in 1-lb. 
sections. White, 15@16. Extracted, in bbls. and 
kegs, 7(@8ce. A. V. BISHOP, 

Nov. 11, 1885. 142 W. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED.—1000 or 2000 Ibs. of nice white comb 
honey in 1-lb. boxes; must be cheap—Ohio honey 
pre forved. Address, stating priée, 

B. T. BLEASDALE, 596 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


WANTED.—200 lbs. of fall honey. Must be well 
ripened. Who will furnish the cheapest, in vessels 
holding not more as 100 lbs.? Send sample, and 
state price. . H. Laws, Ft. Smith, Ark. 








Situation with some _ bee - keeper. 
Wante * Have hud three years’ eaeermnee. 
22tfdb W.C. WRIGHT, Reagan, Falls Co., Tex 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. See advertisement in another column. 


EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT. 


Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines, and you must say you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. 























17 ANTED.—In exchange for new varieties of 
strawberries and raspberries, Plymouth 
Rocks, Light Brahmas, Pekin Ducks, new varieties 
of potatoes, and small-fruit plants, cherry and 
quince trees. P. SUTTON. Exeter, Luz. Co., Pa. 16-23db 


WwW. a —To exchange one-half bushel o of ex- 
tra fine white clover seed for alsike clover 
seed. 19tfdb M.A. GILL, Viola, Richl'd Co., Wis. 


ANTED.—To exchange money or honey for a 

Normandy male hog, 8 to 12 months old, or 
improved Chester White. Must be a fine hog, | 

dress J.B. Murray, Ada, Hardin Co., O. >t fab 








ANTED. —To exchange bees and queens for a 

good printing-press, with furniture and type. 
Give description and price. Address Box 2, Benton, 
Bossier Parish, La. 22tfdb 


\W ANTED.—In exchange for Italian bees, 40 
acres of good hammock land on Manatee Riv- 
er, Florida, suitable for all tropical fruits, sugar- 
cane, vegetables, etc.; good bee country, no apiary 
within miles. Address F. SCHINDEL, 
2ttdb Fort Ogden, Man. Co., Fla. 


a ane LS 
ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and ag rt 
See advertisement in another column. 3bt 


TILLINGHAST’ Ss FaMovus PUGET-SOUND CABBAGE 
SEEDS are being introduced in every section of the 
country in a novel way. Instead of depending up- 
on seedsmen to catalogue them, Mr. Tillinghast is 
appointing some person (usually a cabbage-grower, 
who knows what good cabbage seeds are), in each 
town throughout the Union, to act as agent and sell 
to his neighbors. Parties interested in selling or 
planting cabbage seeds may learn something to 
their advantage by addressing Isaac F. Tillinghast, 
La Plume, Pa. 22d 














ADANT’S ; FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in ‘another 
column. 8btfd 





